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DEPOSITED BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERIC» 


WAR 30 "45 


Statement by the Secretary of State Upon Return 
From Conferences in the Crimea and at Mexico City 


[Released to the press March 10] 

I am glad to be home again. 

It is only six weeks since I left Washington on 
my way to Malta and the Crimea. Yet I have 
traveled 26,000 miles—more than the distance 
around the world—and spent over half of my time 
at the conferences in the Crimea and at Mexico 
City. In one and the same day I said good-by 
to Mr. Molotov at Moscow as the early-morning 
snow swirled around us and in the evening I 
talked in Cairo with Emperor Haile Selassie, who 
had come there to meet the President. Less than 
48 hours later I had crossed Africa, the Atlantic, 
and the Equator, and I was conferring with Presi- 
dent Vargas of Brazil at his summer home near 
Rio de Janeiro. 

It is literally true today that we Americans 
are the neighbors—newt-door neighbors—of every 
other people on the earth. We can go to any other 
country, and the people of any otier country can 
come to us, in a few hours’ time. We carinot shut 
ourselves away from what happens in the rest of 
the world, because the rest of the world is right 
next door. 

How secure and how durable the peace will be 
after victory will depend upon whether we can 
work together with the other United Nations 
even more closely and successfully than we have 
in this war. We have no other choice except eco- 
nomic disasters and another and far more terrible 
war. From now on we Americans must share— 
for our own sake—in the responsibility of estab- 
lishing and maintaining peace everywhere in the 
world. 

I have been away on two major assignments— 
to assist the President at the Crimea Conference 
and to head the United States Delegation at the 
Inter-American Conference on Problems of War 
and Peace in Mexico City. I have also performed 
missions in Moscow, Cairo, Monrovia, Rio de 
Janeiro, Guatemala City, and Habana. 

All the labors of this trip have been toward the 
same end—establishing the bases of a lasting peace 
in which Americans and other peoples can live in 


the assurance of greater security and freedom and 
of wider opportunities. I believe great progress 
has been made in the last six weeks toward this 
goal—both at Yalta, where the President’s lead- 
ership was outstanding, and in Mexico City, where 
the cooperation of the American republics was 
tremendously strengthened. 

We were fortunate to have Senators Tom Con- 
nally and Warren R. Austin and Representatives 
Luther Johnson and Edith Nourse Rogers as mem- 
bers of the American Delegation at Mexico City. 
They contributed much to the success of the Con- 
ference, Important contributions were also made 
by the members of our Delegation representing 
labor, agriculture, and business. 

The next step ahead of us is the conference of 
all the United Nations at San Francisco on April 
25—little more than six weeks from now. San 
Francisco will be a turning point in the history of 
the world and of America. I look upon the pre- 
paration of a charter for the world Organization 
as a responsibility as heavy and a duty as sacred 
as that which fell to the delegates to the Constitu- 
tional Convention of Philadelphia in 1787. 

Like the men who founded this Republic, we of 
this generation are called upon to pioneer a new 
way. Itissymbolically appropriate that we should 
meet at San Francisco for this purpose—for our 
pioneering has always been westward and San 
Francisco is at the crossroads of the eastern and 
western worlds. 

I do not for one moment underestimate the dif- 
ficulties that we must overcome before we can 
realize our ultimate objective, nor should any 
American underestimate them. 

We have first to write the Charter of the world 
Organization. It must then be accepted by the 
peoples of the world. And after that we shall have 
the continuing task of making the new Organiza- 
tion really work—the task of creating over the 
years those political, economic, and social condi- 
tions essential to a lasting peace. 

Like a great many Americans I have been 
brought up in business and I have been trained to 
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look reality squarely in the face. But I share also 
with most Americans an abiding faith in the power 
for good of our people and in the aspirations for 
which America stands. 

In the past few weeks, although I have not been 
to the battle-fronts, I have seen something of the 
miracles wrought by Americans in spanning the 
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oceans and the continents so that the full power of 
our military might could be brought to the home- 
lands of the enemy. No one who has witnessed 
even a small part of these achievements can doubt 
the capacity of Americans in cooperation with our 
Allies to win also the battles for the reestablish- 
ment of peace and its maintenance in the future. 


United Nations Conference 


INVITATIONS TO CONFERENCE INCLUDING VOTING PROVISIONS SUPPLEMENTARY TO A SECTION 
OF DUMBARTON OAKS PROPOSALS 


{Released to the press March 5] 

At the Crimea Conference the Government of 
the United States of America was authorized, on 
behalf of the three Governments there repre- 
sented,-to consult the Government of the Republic 
of China and the Provisional Government of the 
French Republic in order to invite them to sponsor 
invitations jointly with the Governments of the 
United States of America, the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to a confer- 
ence of United Nations called to meet at San Fran- 
cisco on April 25, 1945. 

Those consultations have now been held. The 
Government of the Republic of China has agreed 
to join in sponsoring invitations to the San Fran- 
cisco conference. The Provisional Government 
of the French Republic has agreed to participate 
in the conference but, after consultation with the 
sponsoring Governments, the Provisional Gov- 
ernment—which did not participate in the Dum- 
barton Oaks Conversations—is not joining in 
sponsoring the invitations. 

On March 5, at noon Washington time, repre- 
sentatives of the Government of the United States 
of America stationed at various capitals through- 
out the world presented to the Governments of 39 
different United Nations the following invitation : 


“The Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica, on behalf of itself and of the Governments of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland, the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, and the Republic of China, invites the Gov- 
ernment of [name of Government invited was 
inserted here] to send representatives to a con- 
ference of the United Nations to be held on April 


25, 1945, at San Francisco in the United States of 
America to prepare a charter for a general inter- 
national organization for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. ; 
“The above-named Governments suggest tha 
the conference consider as affording a basis for 
such a charter the proposals for the establish- 
ment of a general international organization, 
which were made public last October as a result 
of the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, and which 
have now been supplemented by the following 
provisions for Section C of Chapter VI: 


“<C, Voting. 

“‘j, Each member of the Security Council 
should have one vote. 

“9. Decisions of the Security Council on pro- 
cedural matters should be made by an affirma- 
tive vote of seven members. 

“3, Decisions of the Security Council on all 
other matters should be made by an affirmative 
vote of seven members including the concurring 
votes of the permanent members; provided that, 
in decisions under Chapter VIII, Section A, and 
under the second sentence of Paragraph 1 of 
Chapter VIII, Section C, a party to a dispute 
should abstain from voting.’ 


“Further information as to arrangements will be 
transmitted subsequently. In the event that the 
Government of [name of Government invited was 
inserted here] desires in advance of the Conference 
to present views or comments concerning the pro- 
posals, the Government of the United States of 
America will be pleased to transmit such views and 
comments to the other participating Govern- 
ments.” 
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The invitation has been presented to the Govern- 
ments of the following United Nations: 


Commonwealth of Australia Republic of Liberia 
Kingdom of Belgium The Grand Duchy of 
Republic of Bolivia Luxembourg 


United Mexican States 
The Kingdom of the 
Netherlands 
Dominion of New Zealand 
Republic of Nicaragua 
Kingdom of Norway 
Republic of Panama 
Republic of Paraguay 
Republic of Peru 
Commonwealth of the 
Philippines 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia 
The Republic of Turkey 
Union of South Africa 


United States of Brazil 
Canada 

Republic of Chile 
Republic of Colombia 
Republic of Costa Rica 
Republic of Cuba 
Czechoslovak Republic 
Dominican Republic 
Republic of Ecuador 
Kingdom of Egypt 
Republic of El Salvador 
Empire of Ethiopia 
Kingdom of Greece 
Republic of Guatemala 
Republic of Haiti Oriental Republic of 
Republic of Honduras Uruguay 

India United States of Venezuela 
Empire of Iran Kingdom of Yugoslavia 
Kingdom of Iraq 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE’ 


[Released to the press March 5] 

Iam happy to be able to make a most significant 
announcement, here in Mexico City, concerning 
the future world Organization for peace and 
security. 

As I arise to speak, the Government of the 
United States, acting on behalf of the sponsoring 
Governments—the United States, Great Britain, 
the Soviet Union, and China—is transmitting invi- 
tations to the United Nations conference to be 
held at San Francisco on April 25th. 

I regret exceedingly that the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of France has not accepted our invitation 
to become one of the sponsoring countries for the 
San Francisco conference. 

Issuance of the formal invitation to meet only 
seven weeks from now in San Francisco is another 
step toward a goal which is in the minds, and in 
the hearts, of all of us—establishment of an endur- 
ing peace after victory in this war. 

In October 1943 the signatories of the Moscow 
Declaration pledged themselves to cooperate with 
each other and with the other nations devoted to 
peace in creating a general international organiza- 
tion for the maintenance of peace and security. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Conference was the next 
step necessary in the carrying out of this vast 
program. From that Conference there emerged 
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the Proposals which we are studying here in 
Mexico City. 

The Conversations at Dumbarton Oaks left open 
the question of voting procedure in the Security 
Council. A proposal on this subject has now been 
agreed upon in the manner stated in the text of the 
invitation to the San Francisco conference, which 
I shall read to you ina moment. This was one of 
the great accomplishments under President 
Roosevelt’s leadership at the Crimea Conference. 

In Mexico City the 20 countries here repre- 
sented are taking another important step toward 
the establishment of a world organization. Our 
task here has been to exchange views, and to clarify 
our thoughts, on the essential features of the world 
Organization of the future and on the relation- 
ship to it of our own inter-American system ; and 
thus to prepare ourselves more fully for the work 
to be undertaken at San Francisco. 

It is my great pleasure now to read to you the 
text of the invitation to the Conference, which in- 
eludes the proposed provisions for voting in the 
Security Council. 


[Here follows the text of the invitation as 
printed on page 394 of this issue of the BULLETIN. ] 


The proposed provisions for voting in the 
Security Council are those which were presented 
by the President of the United States at the 
Crimea Conference; they were there agreed to by 
Great Britain and by the Soviet Union and have 
since been approved by China. 

I wish at this time to comment to you briefly on 
the’ significance of the proposal on voting pro- 
cedure. This procedure means that whenever any 
member of the Council—including any permanent 
member—is a party to a dispute, that member can- 
not vote in any decision of the Council involving 
peaceful settlement of that dispute. Consequently, 
the Council can examine the dispute thoroughly 
and the remaining members can make recommend- 
ations to all the parties to the dispute as to 
methods and procedures for settling it. They can 
refer the legal aspects of the dispute to the inter- 
national court for advice. They can refer the dis- 
pute to the General Assembly if they wish; and 
they can take any other appropriate steps short of 
enforcement measures to obtain a settlement of 


* Made at Chapultepec Castle in Mexico City on Mar. 5, 
1945. 
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that dispute without the vote of the member of the 
Security Council involved in the dispute. 

This means that all members of the Security 
Council when they are parties to a dispute will be 
on the same footing before this Council. It means 
that no nation in the world will be denied the right 
to have a fair hearing of its case in the Security 
Council, and that the equal, democratic rights of 
all nations will be respected. 

If the dispute is not settled by such means, the 
major question before the Council is whether force 
needs to be employed. In that event, it is neces- 
sary that the vote of the permanent members of 
the Council be unanimous. They are the nations 
which possess in sufficient degree the industrial 
and military strength to prevent aggression. 
However, the decision of the Council can be 
reached in such a case only by a majority of seven 
members, which means that the permanent mem- 
bers cannot alone decide to take action. It also 
means that the non-permanent members can pre- 
vent action. : 

I am happy to say that I have here to hand to 
each of you a more detailed memorandum on the 
voting procedure which I am sure you will wish 
to study. 

The invitation to the San Francisco conference 
suggests that the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals be 
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considered as affording a basis for the Charter of 
the world Organization. It is the wish of the 
United States, as it is, I am confident, of the other 
sponsoring nations, that there should also be the 
fullest opportunity at that conference for con- 
sideration of the views and suggestions of all the 
participating Governments. I know that the con- 
tributions of the distinguished statesmen of the 
American republics will be most valuable in the 
writing of the Charter. 

The responsibility for the establishment and 
maintenance of a peaceful world order is the com- 
mon responsibility of all the United Nations. It 
is on them that the duty has now fallen to write 
a charter for the international Organization s 
firmly rooted in the realities of the world as it is, 
and so clearly expressing the free and democratic 
ideals for which the United Nations stand, that 
it will truly represent both the wél/ of the peoples 
of the world for lasting peace and their capacity 
actually to build and to maintain such a peace 
together. 

We have the opportunity. We have the will. 
May God grant us the vision anu the strength to 
sustain us. It is my faith that together we will 
build this world of freedom and security—a 
world at peace at last. 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE REGARDING VOTING PROCEDURE IN THE 
SECURITY COUNCIL OF THE DUMBARTON OAKS PROPOSALS 


[Released to the press March 5) 

Today, with the issuance of the invitations to 
the San Francisco conference, there have been 
made public the provisions of the text on voting 
procedure in the Security Council of the general 
international Organization proposed at Dumbar- 
ton Oaks. 

The practical effect of these provisions, taken 
together, is that a difference is made, so far as 
voting is concerned, between the quasi-judicial 
function of the Security Council in promoting the 
pacific settlement of disputes and the political 
function of the Council in taking action for the 
maintenance of peace and security. 

Where the Council is engaged in performing its 
quasi-judic&l function of promoting pacific settle- 
ment of disputes, no nation, large or small, should 
be above the law. This means that no nation, large 





or small, if a party to a dispute, would participate 
in the decisions of the Security Council on ques- 
tions like the following: 


(a) Whether a matter should be investigated; 


(b) Whether the dispute or situation is of such 
a nature that its continuation is likely to threaten 
the peace; 


(c) Whether the Council should call on the 


parties to settle a dispute by means of their own 
choice ; 

(d) Whether, if the dispute is referred to the 
Council, a recommendation should be made as to 
methods and procedures of settlement ; 

(e) Whether the Council should make such ree- 
ommendations before the dispute is referred to it; 

(f) What should be the nature of this recom- 
mendation ; 
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(g) Whether the legal aspect of the dispute 
should be referred to the Court for advice; 

(h) Whether a regional agency should be asked 
to concern itself with the dispute; and 

(i) Whether the dispute should be referred to 
the General Assembly. 


Where the Council is engaged in performing its 
political functions of action for maintenance of 
peace and security, a difference is made between 
the permanent members of the Council and other 
nations for the practical reason that the permanent 
members of the Council must, as a matter of neces- 
sity, bear the principal responsibility for action. 
Unanimous agreement among the permanent mem- 
bers of the Council is therefore requisite. In such 
matters, therefore, the concurrence of all the per- 
manent members would be required. Examples 
are: 

(a) Determination of the existence of a threat 
or breach of the peace; 

(b) Use of force or other enforcement measures ; 

(c) Approval of agreements for supply of 
armed forces; 

(d) Matters relating to the regulation of arma- 
ments; and 

(e) Matters concerning the suspension and ex- 
pulsion of members, and the admission of new 
members. 


Statement by the Secretary of 
State on Arrival at Habana’ 


[Released to the press March 9] 

I am most happy to be able to accept the invi- 
tation of His Excellency Dr. Ramén Grau San 
Martin, President of the Republic of Cuba, to pay 
an official visit here in Habana on my way back 
to Washington from the conferences in the Crimea 
and at Mexico City. 

Your President not long ago paid our country 
the honor of a visit, and I bring with me on this 
occasion the personal greetings to him and to you 
all of the President of the United States. 

The Republic of Cuba and the United States 
are linked together by the strong ties of our tra- 
ditional friendship and our mutual respect for 
each other. We have made common cause in two 
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world wars to preserve our freedom, and we have 
worked closely together in peace. 

It is my conviction that the Mexico City con- 
ference has resulted in building a firm foundation 
for great advances in the political and social co- 
operation of the American republics and in the 
economic development of this hemisphere, to the 
benefit of all the people. 

It was the Declaration of Habana that pro- 
claimed an act of aggression against any American 
state an act of aggression against all of us, and it 
is in that spirit that we have gone forward at 
Mexico City to strengthen our common security 
against aggression through the Act of Chapul- 
tepec. 


Reassertion of Policy 
Toward Austria 


Statement by ACTING SECRETARY GREW 


[Released to the press March 11] 

Seven years ago on March 11, 1938 Hitler began 
his conquest of Europe with the invasion of 
Austria. 

This is a fitting time to reassert the policy of the 
American Government towards Austria. That 
policy stands firm and clear in the declaration 
made by the Governments of the United States, 
the Soviet Union, and the United Kingdom at 
Moscow on November 1, 1943, in which Austria 
was reminded that “she has a responsibility which 
she cannot evade for participation in the war on 
the side of Hitlerite Germany, and that in the 
final settlement account will inevitably be taken 
of her own contribution to her liberation.” 

It is the sincere desire of this Government to see 
reestablished a free and independent Austria in 
which the Austrian people themselves can guide 
their own destiny in harmony with the other na- 
tions of the world seeking peace, security, and 
well-being. 

This cannot be accomplished solely through the 
efforts of the outside world, but only if the Aus- 
trian people themselves are imbued with that ideal 
and themselves strive for its realization. 

A crucial period, in which heavy responsibilities 
toward that end will rest upon Austrian patriot- 
ism, lies immediately before us. 


* Made on Mar. 9, 1945. 
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Inter-American Conference on Problems of 
War and Peace 


EXPRESSION OF TRIBUTE BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE AT THE FINAL PLENARY SESSION 


[Released to the press March 8] 

Mr. PresipENtT AND Fettow Detecartes: I wish 
to speak to you for two minutes only on a matter 
close to my heart at this moment. 

In the name of President Roosevelt, and on be- 
half of the United States Delegation, and of the 
people of my country, I wish to pay tribute to 
His Excellency Manuel Avila Camacho, the Presi- 
dent of Mexico; and to Dr. Ezequiel Padilla, Presi- 
dent of the Inter-American Conference on Prob- 
lems of War and Peace. 

I would express appreciation, also, to the people 
of Mexico, whose hospitality, generosity, and 
good-will have been so apparent to us all. We 
have worked among friends. 

At the opening hour of the Conference, we 
heard the wise and generous words of the Presi- 
dent of Mexico, and we have constantly felt his 
deep interest and helpful influence in our labors 
for the welfare of the American republics and the 
security of the world. 

Dr. Padilla is known and esteemed throughout 
the Americas. . His powerful leadership for con- 
tinental solidarity, for victory in war, and for 


social welfare and peace have been recognized by 
us all since the days of the conference at Rio de 
Janeiro. 

His outstanding work in organizing this his 
toric assembly and the brilliant manner in which 
he has conducted its deliberations have contrib- 
uted beyond measure to its success. He has shown 
himself once again to be a great patriot anda 
great statesman, whose vision of the destinies of 
the Americas is an inspiration to all the peoples 
of this hemisphere. 

I know that my distinguished colleagues, the 
Foreign Secretaries and delegates of the other 
American republics here represented, join me in 
paying this tribute, which carries, furthermore, 
our deepest sentiments of affection and recogni- 
tion for his kind courtesies, and for his intelligent 
and skilful direction of our tasks, which end today 
with such unprecedented success. 

May I repeat again that I hope that it will be 
my good fortune to have the privilege of welcom- 
ing many of you at San Francisco a few weeks 
from now. 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE ON THE CONCLUSION OF THE CONFERENCE’ 


[Released to the press March 8] 

FFelieve that every delegate to the Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference on Problems of War and Peace 
here in Mexico City would agree with me that the 
Conference has achieved truly historic results. 

What has been accomplished by the 20 American 
republics represented at this Conference will mark 
an historic turning-point in the development of 
inter-American cooperation for peace and security 


? Made on Mar. 8, 1945. 

? Made on Mar. 8, 1945. The material included in this 
statement was the subject of a radio address delivered by 
the Secretary of State from Mexico City on Mar. 8, 1945 
over the network of the Columbia Broadcasting System 
and station XEW in Mexico City (see press release 213 
of Mar. 8, not printed). 








from aggression and for the advancement of 
standards of living for all the American peoples. 
It will contribute much to the success of the United 
Nations Conference in San Francisco and to the 
creation of a world organization to maintain 
peace. 

The way has also been prepared for the Confer- 
ence of American States at Bogot4 in 1946, when 
we may confidently expect that many of the proj- 
ects initiated here for the broad and definitive 
reorganization and strengthening of the inter 
American system will be completed. a 

Of the many notable agreements reached at this 
Conference there are at least six that seem to me 
of outstanding significance. 
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First, we have reaffirmed our wartime collabora- 
tion in the common struggle against the Axis. 
We have agreed to intensify our cooperative meas- 
ures to stamp out every vestige of-Nazi influence 
in this hemisphere and have declared the formal 
adherence of the American republics to the Dec- 
laration on War Criminals made in October 1943 
by Great Britain, the United States, and the Soviet 
Union. Under the resolutions adopted here, no 
Axis leader, official, or agent who is guilty of 
crimes against law and civilization in this war 
will be able to escape punishment by finding refuge 
in this hemisphere. 

Second, after full discussion the 20 American re- 
publics have endorsed the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals as a basis of the Charter for the world Or- 
ganization to be written at the United Nations 
Conference in San Francisco. At the same time 
the resolution adopted here provides a sure means 
by which the thoughts and recommendations of the 
statesmen of the American republics will be given 
full weight at San Francisco. 

After the Conference here at Mexico City, the 
world can rest assured of the unanimous resolve 
of the American republics here represented to join 
with the other United Nations in successfully es- 
tablishing and maintaining the new world Or- 
ganization. 

Third, in the Act of Chapultepec ? we have taken 
a significant step beyond the Act of Habana in 
developing machinery for united action by the 
American states in the face of aggression or the 
threat of aggression whether from within or with- 
out this hemisphere. 

By the terms of this act the American republics, 
in accordance with their respective constitutional 
processes and wartime powers, have agreed that 
we should act together in the use of whatever meas- 
ures, including force if necessary, that may be re- 
quired to prevent or suppress aggression against 
any American states. At the same time we have 
provided that measures taken under the Act of 
Chapultepec must conform to the principles of 
the world Organization when it is established. 

I believe that the Act of Chapultepec repre- 
sents one of the greatest advances in inter-Ameri- 
can cooperation for the maintenance of peace and 
security in the history of this hemisphere. 

Fourth, the Mexico City conference has also 
adopted sweeping and specific measures toward 
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strengthening and reorganizing the inter-Ameri- 
can system and preparing it for whatever new 
responsibilities it may assume within the world 
Organization.’ It is my firm belief that as a-result 
of the decisions taken at this Conference the inter- 
American system of the future will be far stronger 
and more effective than it has ever been in the 
past. 

I refer to our agreements for regular annual and 
special emergency meetings of the Foreign Min- 
isters ; for more frequent conferences of the Amer- 
ican states; for reforming and increasing the 
powers of the Pan American Union; for continu- 
ing the Inter-American Juridical Committee, the 
Emergency Advisory Committee for Political 
Defense, and the Inter-American Defense Board; 
for establishing a permanent Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council; and for completing by 
the end of this year a draft of a detailed Charter 
for the Improvement of the Pan American System, 
including a “Declaration of the Rights and Duties 
of States” and a “Declaration of the International 
Rights and Duties of Man”. 

Taken together these and other similar measures 
agreed upon here at Mexico City constitute a tre- 
mendous undertaking, which will require all the 
support and active participation that each of our 
countries can contribute between now and the 
Conference of American States at Bogot4 next 
year. 

Fifth, in the Declaration of Mexico and in other 
resolutions, we have rededicated ourselves at this 
Conference to American principles of humanity 
and to raising the standards of living of our peo- 
ples, so that all men and women in these republics 
may live decently in peace, in liberty, and in 
security. That is the ultimate objective of the 
program for social and economic cooperation 
which has been agreed upon at Mexico City. 

We have faced squarely the difficult, immediate 
economic problems of transition from war to peace, 
and we have found an answer which we believe 
will protect the economies of our countries during 
this period of adjustment. 

We have agreed upon principles and upon 
methods of joint action for increasing trade among 
our countries and the rest of the world and for 


? BULLETIN of Nov. 6, 1943, p. 311. 
* Printed in BuLLETIN of Mar. 4, 1945, p. 339. 
* BULLETIN of Mar. 4, 1945, p. 341. 
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developing the industrial and agricultural re- 
sources of this hemisphere to our mutual benefit. 
This program—this Economic Charter of the 
Americas—can become the foundation for ad- 
vances in the living standards of our peoples far 
beyond anything achieved up to now. 

Sixth, every one of the 20 American republics 
represented at this Conference has joined in a 
resolution stating a united policy toward Argen- 
tina. Unanimously, these 20 American republics 
have called upon the Argentine nation to unite 
with us in our common struggle against the ag- 
gressors and so to guide its policies that it may 
become eligible to sign the Declaration by United 
Nations and adhere to the final act of this Confer- 
ence. It is our common desire that Argentina be 
able to resume her traditional place in the family 
of the American nations and restore in full 
measure the solidarity of this hemisphere. 

As we review the results of the Mexico City 
conference, it is necessary to remember that much 
remains to be done to carry out what has been 
done here. Here we have agreed upon the prin- 
ciples and procedures for common action. We 
have assumed responsibilities that all of us will 
share—the Governments and peoples of the 
American republics. 

In my opening address to the Conference I ex- 
pressed my faith that this Conference would be 
a great, historic milestone on the road to lasting 
peace. I believe that faith has been more than 
justified. It is now our task to carry on from here, 
knowing that we cannot rest upon the great ac- 
complishments of this Conference but must use 
them and build upon them in the months and 
years ahead. 

I wish to pay tribute to the vision and stead- 
fastness of the statesmen of the other American 
republics at this Conference. The results of the 
Conference are truly the joint results of the con- 
tributions made by the representatives of all the 
republics here represented. 

I wish also to say that the United States Delega- 
tion has been fortunate to have the constant advice 
and collaboration of a distinguished group of 
advisers including members of the Congress of the 


* Presented by the United States Delegation. For other 
draft resolutions presented to the Conference by the 
United States Delegation, see BULLETIN of Mar. 4, 1945, 
p. 343. 
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United States and representatives of labor, busi- 
ness, and agriculture. 

Finally I wish to express particularly, on behalf 
of the entire United States Delegation, our grati- 
tude and felicitations to the Republic of Mexico 
for its warm and generous hospitality; to His 
Excellency Manuel Avila Camacho, President of 
Mexico, the Honorable Dr. Ezequiel Padilla, 
Foreign Minister of Mexico, for their outstanding 
statesmanship ; to Sefior Don Manuel Tello, Secre. 
tary General of the Conference; and to all the 
officials, advisers, and assistants who have con- 
tributed to the success of this Conference. 

The labors of this Conference have been followed 
with constant interest and good wishes by the 

, President of the United States, whose steadfast 
and successful effort to foster friendship and co- 
operation among the American republics is so well 
known to us all. 

In our agreements here, I believe, we have given 
concrete expression to that spirit of the Good 
Neighbor which has long since found acceptance 
among all the peoples of the Americas. 


Draft Resolution on the Inter- 
American Defense Board ' 


[Released to the press by the Inter-American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace, México, D. F., February 24] 
WHEREAS: 

The successful cooperation of the armed forces 
of the American Republics represented at this 
Conference has contributed in large measure to 
the effective defense of the hemisphere against 
aggression ; 

The successful prosecution of the war to its 
ultimate victorious end calls for the continued 
close relationship of the armed forces of the 
Republics; 


The organization of the Inter-American De 


fense Board has provided a valuable agency for 
the exchange of views, the study of problems and 
the formulation of recommendations relating to 
hemisphere defense, and for the encouragement of 
close collaboration on the part of the military, 
naval and air forces of the republics; 

Tue Inrer-AMERIOAN CONFERENCE ON PROBLEMS 
or War AND Peace Resotves: 

That the Inter-American Defense Board be con- 


tinued as a permanent agency of inter-American 
defense. 
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“Building the Peace”’ 
World Trade and World Peace 


[Released to the press March 10) 

Vorce No. 1: So they’re go- 
ing to talk about world trade. 
So what ? 

Voice No. 2: Why should J 
be interested in world trade? 

Vorce No.3: Won’t it knock 
down wages over here if we 
bring in more stuff from other 
countries ? 

Announcer: These and 
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Dean ACHESON 


Assistant Secretary of State. 


Wiututum L. Crayton 


Assistant Secretary of State. 


ArcHIBALD MacLetsuH 


Assistant Secretary of State. 
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Announcer for NBC. 
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stenographer takes down the 
questions and answers. The 
transcript is then boiled down 
to a 30-minute script for this 
program. That’s how it is 
done. 

This week we're talking 
about world trade and world 
peace. You who have written 
in seem to believe the two are 
related, and we agree with 





many other questions from the 


you. You can’t have genuine 
peace without healthy world 











people of America will be an- 





swered by officials of the De- 

partment of State in the next half hour. This is 
the third of seven State Department programs on 
the problems of Building the Peace, as part of a 
larger series on “Our Foreign Policy,” arranged 
by NBC’s University of the Air, not only for 
listeners in this country but also for our service 
men and women overseas, to be transmitted to 
them wherever they are, through the Armed 
Forces Radio Service. Our topic this time is 
“World Trade and World Peace,” and the chair- 
man of these State Department programs, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Archibald MacLeish, is 
here with two other Assistant Secretaries—Wil- 
liam L. Clayton, who is in charge of economic 
affairs, and Dean Acheson, who is responsible for 
congressional relations. And now— 

MacLztsu: This is Archibald MacLeish. Be- 
fore we start, I would like to express my apprecia- 
tion for the many hundreds of letters we have re- 
ceived in the last two weeks as a result of these 
programs. We will try to answer as many of the 
questions asked in those letters as we can in this 
and subsequent programs. 

Some of you have asked how these programs are 
produced. For your information we do use writ- 
ten scripts in the broadcast, though we don’t 
always follow them word for word. The scripts 
are based on actual conversations. We select the 
questions in which the public shows the greatest 
interest, and these are put to responsible officers 
of the State Department in informal talks. A 


trade; and you certainly can’t 
have healthy trade without genuine peace. 

Today the world can produce enough raw mate- 
rials and enough finished goods to supply every- 
body in the world with all of the necessities of 
life. Or rather it could, if we could find a way 
of getting the goods and the people together. 
Will Clayton here is Assistant Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs. He deals with those ques- 
tions every day. Then I have here another Assist- 
ant Secretary who has lived with the problem for 
many years—Dean Acheson. What would you 
say, Dean, is the main choice we have to make in 
our foreign economic policy ? 

Acueson: We have the same choice that we 
were faced with in last week’s broadcast on Dum- 
barton Oaks. The same alternatives are present. 
Are we going to aim at a collective security system 
with a world organized for peace; or are we going 
to fall back on the old system of “going it alone”, 
with each nation relying on its own powers and 
resources to pull itself up at the expense of other 
nations ? 

MacLztsu: I take it you mean we're in for 
trouble if we try again what has been unsuccess- 
fully tried before—if we try to go it alone. Is 
that your thesis, Mr. Acheson ? 


*This program broadcast over the network of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company on March 10, 1945 is the 
third in a series of seven broadcasts to be sponsored by the 
Department of State. 
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Acueson: Exactly. That’s just as basic in the 
economic and financial fields as in the political and 
military fields. That is what the agreements made 
last summer at Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, 
are all about—an attempt at international 
organization in the field of money. We can’t do it 
alone. _We can only do it in conjunction with other 
nations. 

MacLe1su: That’s an assumption which a con- 
siderable number of people would have challenged, 
did challenge, a generation ago. Don’t you think 
you had better spell it out? 

AcueEson: It spells itself out. We're talking 
about conditions, not theories. Look at the world 
as the war will leave it. Millions of men and 
women dead. Other millions pulled out of their 
ordinary jobs, their ordinary lives, into military 
service. Industry turned to war uses. Trade 
forced out of normal channels or destroyed. Pur- 
chasing power gone in a great part of the world. 
Credits exhausted. 

MacLetsu : But there’s another side of the pic- 
ture, isn’t there, Will Clayton ? 

Cuayton : Yes, of course, and here in the United 
States, to say nothing of Russia and England, the 
greatest production machine the world has ever 
seen is rolling along in high gear with millions of 
men who used to work in industry carrying guns 
instead—and wanting their old jobs again. 

MacLetsu: You gentlemen seem to agree that 
the economic reconstruction of the world after 
this war will take some doing. 

Crayton: I can’t speak for Mr. Acheson, but I 
should say it would take all the brains and all the 
resources we have in the world—and they’ll have 
to work together. They can’t work alone and do 
the job. 

Acuerson: You can speak for me when you say 
that. 

MacLetsxu: Mr. Clayton, how about the argu- 
ment that unemployment in this country will be 
taken up by our deferred demands for civilian 


goods? 

Crayton: Even after we have done that, we'll 
still have surplus productive capacity. 

MacLetsu : Well, let’s go back to Bretton Woods. 
How will the Bretton Woods agreements help the 
disorganized and shattered world to function? 
You were there, Dean Acheson. Can you tell us 


about that? 
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Acuegson: First, I’d like to fill in the back 
ground. I'll make it brief. In the twenties and 
thirties, nations discovered various monetary tricks 
which they employed to further their own ng. 
tional interests at the expense of other countries, 
all of which impeded the operation of the olf 
international gold system. Eventually the gold 
system collapsed in all but a very few countries, 
and was replaced by a confused patchwork of 
currencies and exchange controls that played hayog 
with foreign trade. 

MacLetsu: I think you’d better explain that 
term exchange controls. 

Acuerson: They simply mean that no one is al- 
lowed to spend any money outside the country 
without permission of his government. 

MacLetsu: Can we expect anything different 
after this war is over? 

Acuerson: After the war, the United States.can 
do one of two things: It can say that it will play 
the game of monetary devices and exchange con- 
trols itself. If we make that choice, we will be 
destroying the economies of other countries and 
the world will revert to a financial jungle. The 
Bretton Woods agreements are the other alterna- 
tive. These agreements, which are the product of 
the experts of 44 countries, point the way out of 
chaos and economic warfare toward a new system 
based on cooperative action. To push these agree- 
ments aside is like dealing with a highly compli- 
cated irrigation problem by calling in a medicine 
man instead of using modern equipment such as 
dams and locks and irrigation canals. 

MacLezisu: Maybe you’d better describe the 
agreements before we go into the arguments about 
them. 

AcHEson: The Bretton Woods agreements pro- 
vide for an International Bank and a Monetary 
Fund. This Fund, as proposed, is a substitute for 


international monetary warfare. Membership in 


the Monetary Fund requires the nations to agree 
to four primary propositions. The Fund says to 
each nation: First, will you agree to define your 
money in terms of gold? Second, will you agree 
to keep your money within one percent of its de- 
fined exchange value in terms of gold? Third, 
will you agree not to place restrictions on current 
transactions; that is, agree not to prevent your 
people from obtaining the currencies they need t0 
pay for imports and meet other current obliga 
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tions? And fourth, will you consult with the 
Fund whenever a problem comes up which you 
feel makes it necessary to change in any way the 
value of your currency? These points are basic 
elements of stability as envisaged at Bretton 
Woods. 

Crayton: You might add, Mr. Acheson, that a 
change in the value of a particular country’s cur- 
rency is of importance not only to that country, 
but to all countries. When any one country starts 
tearing the fabric, the whole thing goes to pieces. 

Acueson: That’s right. Now, what this pro- 
posed Fund will do is this: It will create a big 
basket of currencies into which each country must 
put some of its own currency. Then, any nation 
which is a member of the Fund can come to that 
basket and obtain a limited amount of currency, 
that is, the currency of another nation, when it 
has need for it and cannot obtain it as a result 
of some temporary difficulty. 

MacLetsn: In other words, the Fund is an in- 
strument to achieve security in the financial and 
economic fields—to give each country the strength 
of all through common use of the common reser- 
voir. 

Acueson : Yes, that’s right. 

MacLetsH: Well, it’s no news to you that some 
private bankers have expressed the fear that it 
won’t work that way. These bankers are afraid 
that countries with relatively unstable currencies 
would draw too heavily on the Fund—that they 
might get dollars which they could not pay back 
and that their borrowing might undermine the 
Fund. Is there an answer to that, Mr. Clayton? 

Crayton : The fact is, Mr. MacLeish, each coun- 
try will have money invested in the Fund, and 
plenty of safeguards have been written into the 
agreement. If you want to use the Fund, you have 
to satisfy the Fund’s management and keep them 
satisfied of your good faith as long as you use the 
Fund. With prudent management, which it 
should certainly have, the Fund is very unlikely to 
get into trouble. 

MacLxtsx: Now, what about the other half of 
the Bretton Woods agreements—the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development? As 
I understand it, the Bank’s purpose would be to 
lend money to devastated and undeveloped coun- 
tries. That would help to build them up until 
they can contribute more to world trade and the 
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wealth of the family of nations. But how would 
the Bank be organized, Mr. Acheson ? 

AcueEson : The capital stock of the International 
Bank would be subscribed to by all of the United 
Nations. The Bank will in some instances make 
direct loans, but most of its activities would con- 
sist in the guaranteeing of loans made by private 
investors through usual investment channels. 

MacLetsxH: Couldn’t all of this financing be 
handled by private investors? 

Acueson: Most of it will be. But private in- 
vestors might well feel that the risk involved was 
too great to warrant their making the loan. The 
International Bank can look at the problem of 
foreign lending from a broader basis. If the In- 
ternational Bank agrees that the loans are sound, 
it will guarantee these loans, even though they are 
made by private banking institutions. Then if 
there should be a default, the International Bank 
would make the loans good; but by virtue of the 
government guaranties, any loss would be spread 
among all of the countries that are members of 
the Bank. It’s like an insurance policy. 

MacLetsu: We are agreed that the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals and the Bretton Woods agree- 
ments are both based on the same concept of se- 
curity through collective action. But isn’t it also 
true, Mr. Acheson, that any real security must be 
based on an expanding economy. Isn’t it true that 
unless there is a great expansion in the production 
of wealth, and a marked rise in the level of living, 
we can’t be secure; and the entire world order is 
threatened ? 

Acueson : Yes, that’s fundamental. And there’s 
one thing more I’d like to say about the Bretton 
Woods agreements. They are, in themselves, the 
result of long and careful planning by all of the 
United Nations. A great many American experts, 
from the Treasury, the Federal Reserve Board, 
the State Department, and from private business, 
contributed to the plan. After that, innumerable 
conferences were held, by representatives of 30 na- 
ticns, over a period of two years, before the final 
plan was drawn up by 44 United and Associated 
Nations at Bretton Woods last summer. 

MacLztsH: Yes, anyone who knows how diffi- 
cult it is to get more than three or four persons to 
agree on anything will recognize that an agreement 
among the financial experts of 44 countries is 
something of a miracle, 
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Acuegson : It’s important, I think, to keep these 
things in perspective. People who are anxious 
about the sums of money required might bear in 
mind that the total amount of money which the 
United States will have to put in will be less than 
we are now spending for three or four weeks of 
the war. This isasmall risk when we stand to gain 
so much; the alternative to it is financial anarchy. 

MacLe1su: In other words, we have a stake in 
peace and economic order, and Bretton Woods will 
help protect that stake. 

Acuerson: That’s right. It will make possible 
an expanding international economy. 

MacLz1su: Now, I’d like to ask Will Clayton: 
What does all this mean to John Anderson, who 
works in a meat-packing house out in Albert Lea, 
Minnesota? We all realize that with 12 million 
men and women in the armed forces and 15 million 
or more in civilian war work, we’ll have to scratch 
hard after the war to find enough jobs to go around. 
But what, precisely, can foreign trade contribute 
here, Will? What does it mean to John Anderson ? 

Ciayton: Today we are exporting over 14 bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of goods a year. We simply 
can’t afford after this war to let our trade drop off 
to the 2- or 3-billion figure it hit in 1932 during the 
depression. That would make another depression 
almost certain, and John Anderson certainly 
wouldn’t like that. But that’s just what will hap- 
pen if we come to the end of the war without a well- 
rounded foreign economic program. _ 

MacLetso: And how would you define that 
well-rounded program ? 

Cuiaryton: To build up foreign commerce, and 
to remove barriers that stand in the way, whether 
they are government barriers or private barriers. 

MacLers: With half of the world devastated 
by war, how will our customers overseas be able 
to pay for the increased amount of goods we would 
like to sell them, Mr. Acheson ? 

Acueson: For the most part they'll pay with 
what they sell to us; but for awhile they must have 
loans as well. Very large sections of the world 
will be in bad shape after the war. The people of 
these areas have been impoverished. In order to 
help them to get back on their feet and to become 
better customers for United States goods, we’ll 
have to help them get the tools, machinery, and 
supplies to get their industries going again. 
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MacLetsu: Some letters that come in to us ask 
whether the British are not going to out-trade ug 
in all this. What about that, Mr. Clayton? 








Crayton: Well, Mr. MacLeish, I’d say that the 
problem is not that, but rather how the British 
can make both ends meet. Their production of 
peacetime goods has been knocked into a cocked 
hat by three things: the blitz, all-out conversion 
to war industry, and the exhaustion that results 
from being an “unsinkable aircraft carrier” up- 
der almost constant attack for five years. No, 
the professional worriers might do better to worry 
about British recovery. 

MacLeisu: I think we’ve got to help Britain 
get back on her feet, not only out of gratitude for 
saving the situation for a whole year when she 
held out against the Nazis almost single-handed, 
but for selfish reasons as well—she’s always been 
one of our best customers and will be again. 

Acueson : The same applies to our other Allies, 


‘in Europe and Asia. The U.S.S.R. may be one 


of our best customers after the war. And China— 
a nation of 450 million, about to have a great in- 
dustrial development. 

Ciarron: And Latin America, too. I’ve just 
returned from the Inter-American Conference at 
Mexico City, where plans were made to develop 
trade with our good neighbors to the south. 

MacLetsu: It’s pretty plain that you both think 
of foreign economic policy and domestic economie 
policy as being so closely related that they amount 
to the same thing. But how are you going to per- 
suade John Anderson that his job depends on 
foreign trade? 

Crayton: I think there are two principal rea- 
sons why John Anderson, and everyone else in 
the United States, should be interested in foreign 
trade. In the first place, a lot of the products John 
Anderson packs find their way overseas. As far 
as the rest of the country is concerned, there are 
whole regions whose products normally move ex- 
tensively in foreign trade and whose prosperity 
depends on this trade. The South, for instance. 
The South is deeply interested in foreign trade 
because the people there raise more cotton and to- 
bacco than this country has ever been able to use. 
Normally, everybody in the South, whether he is 
growing cotton or tobacco or not, is pretty depend- 
ent on foreign trade in cotton and tobacco. That, 
more than anything else, determines the buying 
power and hence the prosperity of the South, and 
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to some extent the whole country. If the South 
has its buying power cut, the whole country suffers. 

Acueson: And the same is true of the West 
Coast. We used to ship abroad almost half of the 
prunes raised in California. We exported two 
thirds of the wheat raised in the Pacific Northwest ; 
and apples from out there were also one of our top 
exports. Take away the foreign trade on these 
items and prices collapse and the whole region’s 
economy is disrupted. I think you had a second 
reason, Will? 

Ciayton: I was going to add that John Ander- 
son’s job will probably depend on a high level of 
production after the war; and we can’t have that 
unless we have markets for our goods. It’s true 
that the greatest market for American goods is in 
the United States, but in some things our produc- 
tive capacity is so great that the United States 
alone can’t absorb all of it. 

MacLetsu: Mr. Clayton, what would be the 
value of the goods you figure we must sell abroad 
each year after the war in order to achieve a high 
level of employment? 

Crayton: Some of our best economists estimate 
that we would probably have to sell 10 billion 
dollars’ worth of goods a year abroad if we want 
to have relatively high level employment and a 
national income in the neighborhood of 150 billion 
dollars. In other words, we’ve got to export three 
times as much as we exported just before the war, 
if we want to keep our industry running at some- 
where near capacity. 

MacLetsu: Can you translate that into terms of 
jobs? 

Crayton: I think it would mean at least 3 to 5 
million jobs in industry, and maybe another mil- 
lion more for farmers and people who handle farm 
products. Compare this with the number of men 
and women who’ll return to civilian life from the 
armed forces, and you'll see how important it is. 
It would supply about half of the jobs we need for 
veterans, 

Acurson: I think you can say that in industry 
every tenth job depends on foreign trade. If you 
work in a machine shop with 2,000 workers, for 
example, the chances are that 200 of the people in 
your plant will have their jobs lopped off if our 
foreign trade drops off to almost nothing. 

MacLzisu: That puts it clearly, especially for 
industries with large exports, Mr. Acheson. But 
how about John Anderson, out in Albert Lea, Min- 
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nesota? The packing house he works for sells 
most of its products right here at home. Why 
should he worry about losing his job? 

Acueson: Because, even if none of the products 
that Anderson packs were shipped out of the coun- 
try, he would have to sell them somewhere. Now, 
if that machine shop we were talking about has a 
full staff of 2,000 people at work, perhaps they’ll 
buy 2,000 hams a month. But if 200 of them were 
to be laid off, John Anderson’s packing plant and 
others like it will probably sell only 1,800 hams to 
that same group of people the next month. 

MacLeztsu: I think you’ve made your point that 
sales abroad mean more jobs at home. But there 
are economists here and in other countries who 
complain that a huge export program may amount 
to exporting unemployment unless you balance it 
with imports. What do you say to that, Mr. 
Acheson ? 

Acueson: In the long run we’ve got to import 


at least as much as we export or our customers 


won’t have any way of getting the money to 
pay us. 

MacLeztsu: But won’t imported goods destroy 
domestic jobs ? 

Acuerson : What we’ve got to make clear is that 
we’re not giving anything away when we build up 
our trade. We’re buying something we can use, 
and selling something we have a surplus of. The 
more prosperous we are, the more we buy from 
the outside world—and the more they buy from 
us. When you have to pull in your belt, you 
don’t buy much abroad. But in good times we 
can absorb an amazing lot of goods from other 
countries. And for every dollar we spend that 
way, remember, they spend a dollar for American 
goods. Trade is a two-way proposition. Cut it 
down at either end, and production and employ- 
ment drop at both ends. 

MacLeisu: What some people have in mind of 
course when they ask their questions about the 
effect of foreign imports on jobs is the tariff issue. 
I suppose it goes without saying that if we are to 
have a greatly expanded foreign trade, we’ve got 
to lower tariffs and other trade barriers all over 
the world. Let’s take tariffs first. Do you see 
any hope for foreign trade if we return to the high 
tariff system we had in the 1920’s, Dean? 

Acuegson: Well, I don’t see how we can hope to 
attain either prosperity in the United States or 
world prosperity from a long-range point of view 
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if we make it impossible for other people to buy 
from us by refusing to permit our people to buy 
from them. After the first world war, we said, 
in effect, “We'll sell you goods and lend you money: 
but we'll be hanged if we’ll allow you to pay us 
back.” 

MaoLztsu: Will, how can we make it possible 
for them to pay their loans this time? 

Crayton : I think we might do it in part through 
a substantial cut in the tariff. 

MacLetsu : That brings up a very common ques- 
tion: Would a substantial cut in tariff hurt wage 
rates in this country ? 

Crayton: I certainly don’t think so. The tariff 
has no effect on wages now because everything is 
geared to war demand and war controls. After 
victory most plants will have to convert from war 
to peace production. They can convert in various 
ways, and if they see tariff rates coming down and 
foreign markets opening up they will convert to 
the things that offer the best opportunities under 
those conditions. 

MacLezisu: You don’t think high tariffs neces- 
sarily make high wages then ? 


Crayton: On the contrary. Mr. Hull always 
used to say that the industries that depended upon 
tariff protection had the lowest wage rates in the 
country. And that is no accident. If they have 
to depend upon protection, it is because they are 
less efficient. Our export industries are able to 
pay the highest wages because they aré the most 
efficient industries, 

Acueson: As a matter of fact, relatively few 
people benefit from the tariff. Out of 45 million 
people employed in this country in 1940, only 2 
or 3 million were actually in industries which 
might have been in danger from foreign competi- 
tion without tariff protection. The rest of the 
45 million were probably more harmed than bene- 
fited by the tariff system. It costs the consumer 
hundreds of millions of dollars a year in increased 
prices. 

MacLzisu: Here’s a question that we get very 
often: If we lower tariffs, wouldn’t we be flooded 
with cheap goods? How about that, Will? 

Crayton : I don’t think so. I’d like to point out 
that there is an implied contradiction in that 
phrase “flooded with cheap goods”. The consumer 
would like to be flooded with cheap goods that are 
honestly cheap—that is, cheap in price, because 
other countries can make them more efficiently 
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than we can; these are exactly the goods we should 
import. 

Acueson : Of course, in the long run, and not too 
long a run either, living standards in other coun- 
tries must be brought closer to ours, if we want 
them to be good customers. We can do this by 
helping them to industrialize. As their standards 
are raised, and become equalized with those of the 
United States, they will be less likely to undercut 


our market by producing goods that are too low in 


price because of sweated labor. 

MacLetsu: There are people, of course, who 
begin to talk about “a quart of milk for every 
Hottentot” whenever they hear of a program of 
international economic cooperation. They seem 
to think, Dean, that when they have said that 
phrase they have disposed of the whole subject. 

Acueson : Criticisms of that sort are extremely 
unfair. They assume that international economic 
cooperation means international charity. It 
doesn’t. As a matter of fact, I’m all for helping 
the Hottentots to reach a stage of economic civiliza- 
tion where they may be able to produce a quart of 
milk for everyone—do it themselves, that is. Then 
they would be good customers for the rest of the 
producing nations of the world. 

MacLztsu: I’d like to ask Will Clayton about 
reciprocal trade agreements. Haven’t they been 
fairly successful in lowering tariff walls? 

Ciayton : They have accomplished a great deal, 
The average rate of duty on goods affected by the 
tariff has been reduced almost one third—from 
about 48 percent to about 33 percent. The records 
show that up to the beginning of the war our 
trade improved substantially due to trade agree- 
ments. 

MacLztsu: Do you mind explaining how the 
reciprocal trade agreements law works? 

Ciayton: It’s very simple, actually. The law 


has been in effect for over 10 years now. It au-- 


thorizes the President to sign agreements with 
other countries, whereby we cut tariffs that inter- 
fere unduly with their export to us, and they do 
the same for us. 

MacLztsu: Of course the reciprocal-trade legis- 
lation is about to expire. 

Acueson : That’s right. It must be renewed by 
June 12. But more than renewal is needed. We 
have done about everything we can under the 
old act. If we are to negotiate further cuts im 
tariffs, here and in other countries, a, broadening 
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and strengthening of the Trade Agreements Act 
will be necessary. 

MacLe1su : Now, speaking of the barriers to an 
expanding world trade, our mailbag shows a lot of 
interest in cartels. Will Clayton, can you start 
out by giving us a good definition of cartels? 

CiayTon : Well, Webster’s defines a cartel some- 
thing like this: an arrangement between competi- 
tors, usually of international character, for con- 
trol of production, distribution and pricing of 
commodities. 

MacLetsu: Do cartels ever operate in the pub- 
lic interest ? 

Crayton: As they have operated in the past, 
they have nearly always been against the best in- 
terests of the general public. Their object is to 
protect the financial interests of corporations by 
making prices higher than competitive prices 
would be. Such restrictive arrangements I think 
should be condemned. In general, I am opposed 
to cartels, no matter what kind they are. 

MacLetsu: Can you conceive of any situation 
where restrictive arrangements might be justified ¢ 

Crayton : If control of production or of exports 
is to be undertaken by international agreement 
it should be by agreements between governments 
rather than between private business interests. 

MacLetsu : What fields might such government 
agreements cover ? 

Crayton: I think that inter-governmental com- 
modity agreements should be confined to those 
commodities which are produced by a great num- 
ber of producers, and where serious surpluses now 
exist or threaten to develop. For example, an in- 
ternational arrangement on wheat has already been 
made. And if any beneficial results do come from 
these arrangements, the benefits should go to the 
people who earn their livelihood in those in- 
dustries. 

MacLeuisu: If other nations continue to have 
private cartels, would that influence us? 

Ciayron: If the products we import are con- 
trolled by cartels we will have to pay a higher 
price for them. This is what happened in some 
commodities before the war. What other coun- 
tries do does not make it necessary for our firms to 
join cartels; in fact, we have a better chance of 
expanding our exports if we stay outside the cartel 
system. 

~MacLzisu: To sum up our discussion, our for- 
eign economic policy is intimately tied up with 
685312458 
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the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals for an interna- 
tional security organization. The idea behind 
Dumbarton Oaks is that the peace-loving nations 
of the world must get together to underwrite a per- 
manent peace. But we won’t be able to do this 
unless we build economic peace at the same time. 
The two go hand in hand. An expanding world 
trade is one of the foundations of world peace. 

Ciayton: You might say the Dumbarton Oaks 
plan will provide police protection for the world 
community and much in the Bretton Woods Pro- 
posals suggests a world-wide building and loan 
association. 

Acuerson: The Dumbarton Oaks and Bretton 
Woods Proposals are two basic steps toward world 
peace. But they are only part of the total picture. 
We also have an obligation to join in setting up 
the proposed International Organization for Food 
and Agriculture, which sixteen other countries 
have already approved since the initial conference 


. at Hot Springs in May 1943. We already belong 


to the International Labor Office, which is trying 
to raise labor standards and living conditions of 
laboring peoples throughout the world. We have 
made some progress, too, toward freedom of air 
traffic throughout the world, although the Chicago 
conference on this was not 100 percent successful. 

MacLetsu: And other conferences are coming 
up. They fit together as a pattern for economic 
freedom and prosperity, in the United States and 
elsewhere in the world. 

Announcer: That was Archibald MacLeish, 
Assistant Secretary of State in Charge of Public 
and Cultural Relations, leading a discussion on 
the subject of World Trade and World Peace. 
With him were Assistant Secretaries Dean Ache- 
son and William L. Clayton. This was the third 
of seven State Department programs on Building 
the Peace. These are part of a larger series on 
“Our Foreign Policy”, arranged by NBC’s Uni- 
versity of the Air. Four more programs remain in 
this portion of the series. They are: 

What About the Liberated Areas? 

What About the Enemy Countries? 

Our Good Neighbors in Latin America, and 

The State Department Itself. 

Immediately after these programs, NBC will 
bring you leading members of the Senate Foreign 
Relations and House Foreign Affairs Committees. 
If you wish copies of the program you have just 
heard, or a printed pamphlet including all seven 
State Department broadcasts which will be issued 
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later, write the Department of State, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

Next week’s program will be on the question, 
“What About the Liberated Areas?” Archibald 
MacLeish will be back this time with Assistant 
Secretary of State James C. Dunn, who is in 
charge of European, Near Eastern, African and 
Far Eastern Affairs, and Charles Taft, who is a 
Special Assistant to William L. Clayton on Eco- 
nomic Affairs. They will answer such questions 
as these: 

Voice No. 1: What are we doing to relieve 
economic misery in the liberated countries? 

Voice No. 2: How will we work with Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union in liberated areas, 
under the decision of the Yalta Agreement? 

Votce No. 3: Will the Yalta policies be applied 
to Asia too? 

These are vital questions for they may affect 
the peace of the world. Listen in next week at 
the same time for the answers. This is NBC in 
Washington, the Nation’s Capital. 


Transmission of Funds to 
Americans in the Philippines 


[ Released to the press March 8] 

The Department of State announces that in ac- 
cordance with an arrangement made with the 
Treasury and War Departments it is now prepared 
to receive from persons in the United States de- 
posits covering funds to be remitted to liberated 
American citizens in the Philippine Islands. Re- 
mittances should not exceed $500 monthly for each 
individual or family group and should be sent to 
the State Department in the form of a certified 
check, bank draft, or money order made payable 
to the Secretary of State. In view of the still un- 
settled conditions in the Islands, the Department 
can assume only normal administrative respon- 
sibility for the safe transmission of funds and can- 
not be held responsible for losses in transit or more 
than routine identification of the payee. 

Until it is possible for the American Consulate 
General at Manila to undertake the transmission 
of private funds to American citizens in the Phil- 
ippines, deposits received by the State Depart- 
ment will be turned over to the War Department, 
which will in turn instruct by airmail the appro- 
priate Army authorities attached to General 
MacArthur’s staff in the Philippines regarding 
actual payment of the money. 
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It is emphasized that for the time being deposits 
will be accepted from the public only in behalf of 
American citizens; persons wishing to remit funds 
to non-American citizens should communicate dj- 
rectly with the appropriate diplomatic missions 
at Washington. 


Declaration of War by Saudi 
Arabia Against Germany 


And Japan 


EXCHANGE OF MESSAGES 
[Released to the press March 6] 


The following messages were exchanged between 
His Royal Highness Amir Faisal, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, 
and Acting Secretary Grew: 


Jiwpa, March 1, 1946. 

Saudi Arabia as proof of its demonstrated soli- 
darity and cooperation with the United Nations 
has declared this day March 1, 1945, that it is ina 
state of war with Germany and Japan. The 
Saudi Arabian Government has decided to par- 
ticipate in the declaration of the United Nations 
dated January 1, 1942 and by means of this com- 
munication it considers itself an adherent of that 
declaration. 


Amir Fatsab 


WasurinotTon, March 5, 1945. 

I have received your message of March 1, 1945 
stating that Saudi Arabia, as proof of its demon- 
strated solidarity and cooperation with the United 
Nations declared on that date that it is in a state 
of war with Germany and Japan; that the Saudi 
Arabian Government has decided to adhere to 
the Declaration by United Nations; and that by 
means of this communication it considers itself an 
adherent to that Declaration. 7 

Saudi Arabia’s action brings to 45 the number 
of states which have subscribed to the Declaration 
by United Nations, thereby manifesting their de- 
termination to stand together in winning the war 
and in building the machinery of peace. The 
Government of the United States, as depository 
for the declaration, is gratified to welcome Saudi 
Arabia formally into the ranks of the United 


Nations. 
JosepH C. GREW 
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International Monetary Fund and International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Statement by ASSISTANT SECRETARY ACHESON * 


[Released to the press March 8] 

In considering the Bretton Woods proposals for 
an International Monetary Fund and an Interna- 
tional Bank, we must realize how great an issue is 
involved. It is the same issue with which the 
United Nations will be faced at San Francisco. 
Shall we and the other nations go forward to con- 
struct a system of collective security in a world 
organized for peace, or shall each nation use its 
powers and resources at the expense of other na- 
tions in a struggle for survival? The response of 
all sections and groups in the country to the Dum- 
barton Oaks Proposals makes it clear that they are 
determined to meet resolutely the tasks and re- 
sponsibilities of international collaboration. 

But we cannot achieve collective security in the 
political and military fields alone. Collective secu- 
rity is not divisible. Without international col- 
laboration in the economic and financial fields, 
organization for security in other fields will not 
assure us a lasting peace. That is why the Bretton 
Woods proposals are of such major significance. 
They are an attempt at international organization 
in the field of money and finance as a part of a 
whole. If we permit this fact to be obscured by 
disagreement over details, we will have failed to 
meet the responsibilities of the issue before us 

Three years were spent in preparation and dis- 
cussion with the United and Associated Nations 
before the monetary conference was held at Bret- 
ton Woods last summer. The field discussed was 
complicated and had long been the subject of debate 
among technical experts. But not only did the 
representatives of 44 nations discuss these prob- 
lems in a spirit of cooperation and mutual under- 
standing, but they succeeded in agreeing to recom- 
mend to their governments a particular set of 
proposals. The importance of this achievement 
completely overshadows any matter of detail. 
Many of the details might have been written some 
other way, but if the fundamentals of the proposals 
provide a sound approach to economic peace and 
cooperation instead of to economic warfare they 
will merit your acceptance. 





Of course, you do not want to take anybody 
else’s word for the wisdom and efficacy of the 
plan agreed upon. You want to decide for your- 
selves whether you think it holds within it the 
seeds of success, and I would like to try to tell you 
about the proposals and explain why I think they 
will work. 

It is useless to talk about the International Bank 
and Fund out of the context of the conditions with 
which they will have to deal and the defects which 
they seek to correct. 

Perhaps the first fact to bear in mind is that 
great areas of the world have been devastated by 
the war. Military action between contending ar- 
mies or by aircraft has left a wake of unexampled 
destruction in many countries. Many countries 
will have their economies and monetary systems 
so weakened or disrupted that in the absence of 
mutual help they must fight for survival with all 
the economic weapons the use of which they have 
so well learned during the war and the years pre- 
ceding it. 

Import quotas, restrictions on current transac- 
tions involving foreign exchange, multiple curren- 
cies in a single country, each of which had its 
own value and could be used only for certain pur- 
poses, are the obvious weapons, They work only 
until other governments begin to utilize them. 
Then they become economic warfare. The net 
result is a shrinking international trade, lower 
levels of living, and hostility between nations. 

The Bretton Woods proposals present us with a 
chance to avoid this disaster by acting in common 
with the other nations of the world to put aside the 
implements of economic warfare and make pos- 
sible an expansion of production and consumption 
and trade. The proposals include plans for an 


+ Made before the Committee on Banking and Currency 
of the House of Representatives on Mar. 7, 1945. For the 
President’s message to the Congress on the International 
Fund and International Bank, see BULLETIN of Feb. 18, 
1945, p. 220. See also Butierin of Mar. 4, 1945, p. 352 
and p. 376, and Nov. 5, 1944, p. 539. 
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International Monetary Fund and an Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

The Fund is designed to create order in foreign- 
exchange transactions, without which expanding 
trade and investment would be impossible. The 
Fund is a substitute for international monetary 
warfare. Any member who agrees to become a 
member of the Fund agrees upon four principles: 
First, to define its money in terms of gold; second, 
to keep its money within 1 percent of its defined 
value; third, not to restrict current transactions 
in its currency; and fourth, to consult with the 
Fund whenever a problem comes up which it feels 
makes a change in the value of its currency nec- 
essary. These four principles are the basic ele- 
ments of stability. They provide the rules of the 
game. Countries which join the Fund agree that 
they will abide by the rules and will act together 
for the common good. 

In order to enable the member countries to abide 
by the rules, the Fund provides a method by which 
members obtain foreign currencies during periods 
of temporary difficulty without resorting to re- 
strictive methods which injure other nations. For 
this purpose each member pays into a common 
fund its own currency and a smaller amount of 
gold. A member in temporary difficulty is en- 
abled to purchase from this fund, with its own 
currency, the currency of another member. This 
permits normal business to continue. 

The technical operation of the Fund and the 
many safeguards which are provided to prevent 
misuse of its resources and to keep it in sound con- 
dition will be described to you by other witnesses. 
What I wish to stress is that in essence the Fund is 
a common effort by the nations which subscribe to 
it to put aside practices which are destructive of 
others and of the common good of all, and to pro- 
vide the means which make that possible. No 
nation has more to gain from such a result than 
our own. 

The International Monetary Fund provides 
collective security, because it seeks to establish 
order in the financial and economic fields, and 
order in those fields cannot be divorced from order 
elsewhere. The Fund gives one country the 
strength of all by permitting each to use the com- 
mon reservoir. 


The second institution proposed at Bretton 
Woods was the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
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tion and Development. The Bank will facilitate 
investments and productive enterprises where 

are needed. This does not mean that the Bank 
will supersede private lending. In the normal 
case, a country will borrow from private bankers, 
but where private banks, because of the risk, can- 
not make the loan upon terms which are possible 
for the borrower, both borrower and lender may 
need the assistance of the International Bank, 
The Bank’s function will be to investigate the 
soundness of the projects for which capital is 
desired, and, if it agrees they are sound, it will 
guarantee the loans made by private banks. It 
will also require the government of the country 
in which the money is to be used to guarantee the 
loan. In case of a default which results in the 
necessity of payment by the International Bank, 
the loss would be spread over the whole world by 
virtue of the Bank’s guaranty. In addition to its 
guaranty of private loans, the International Bank 
proposed may make direct loans within certain 
limits, when private capital is not available. 

The whole basis of the Bretton Woods proposals 
is the conception of an expanding economy and 
collective security through common action. Un- 
less we achieve a great expansion in production 
and an increase in the standards of living of all 
people through orderly arrangements, the solu- 
tion of the vast problems before all the nations 
may well be rendered impossible. 

Bretton Woods is the complement of Dumbarton 
Oaks. To construct a peace, there must be one 
peace—an economic peace as well as a political and 
military peace. The Bretton Woods proposals 
should be judged in their place in the structure of 
an enduring peace. 


Visit of the Acting Minister 
Of Foreign Affairs of Brazil 


[Released to the press March 9] 

His Excellency Senhor Pedro Leao Velloso, Act- 
ing Minister of Foreign Affairs of Brazil, arrived 
on March 9 by plane from Mexico City and was 0 
remain in Washington for the next few days 95 
the guest of this Government. Senhor Velloso 
was accompanied by his wife and his secretary, 
Senhor Enrique de Sousa Gomes. 
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Comparison of the Chicago Aviation Convention 
With the Paris and Habana Conventions 


RTICLE 80 of the multilateral Con-- 
vention on International Civil 
Aviation adopted at Chicago reads: 
“Each contracting State undertakes, immedi- 
ately upon the coming into force of this Con- 
vention, to give notice of denunciation of the 
Convention relating to the Regulation of Aerial 
Navigation signed at Paris on October 13, 1919, or 
the Convention on Commercial Aviation signed 
at Habana on February 20, 1928, if it is a party to 
either. As between contracting States, this Con- 
vention supersedes the Conventions of Paris and 
Habana previously referred to.” 

The purpose of this compilation is to comment 
on certain differences between the articles of the 
aviation convention concluded at Chicago and 
those of the multilateral conventions on aviation 
signed at Paris and Habana.’ 

In the drafting of the Chicago convention the 
delegates to the Chicago aviation conference were 
in a position to profit by the experience gained in 
the practical application of the multilateral con- 
vention adopted in Paris in 1919 and the mul- 
tilateral convention adopted at Habana in 1928. 
The Chicago convention, for instance, contains a 
number of articles covering matters of procedure 
for which there are no equivalents in either the 
Paris or Habana convention, and the Chicago con- 
vention deals with the establishment and func- 
tioning of international aeronautical bodies in a 
more elaborate manner than the Paris convention. 
The Chicago convention makes provision for an 
assembly to meet annually and to have certain 
jurisdiction over a 21-member council also to be 
created pursuant to the terms of the convention, 
whereas under the Paris convention the only inter- 
national aeronautical body provided for is the 
International Commission for Air Navigation, 
frequently referred to as the CINA.® It will be 
observed that no international aeronautical body 
was set up under the Habana convention. It is 
evident that the activities of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization under the Chicago 
convention, embracing both the Assembly and the 


STEPHEN LATCHFORD * 


Council, will be more far-reaching 
than the activities of the CINA. 
Although the Council under the In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organization will pre- 
pare a number of international standards and 
recommended practices covering various technical 
subjects analogous to the technical regulations 
developed by the CINA, the Council will in addi- 
tion be charged with the important duty of mak- 
ing studies and formulating plans concerning all 
aspects of air transport which are of international 
importance. 

Both the Paris and Habana conventions make 
use of the ambiguous term innocent passage. It 
appears from the many public discussions on the 
question of international aviation that there is a 
general impression that the term innocent passage 
includes the general right of transit for scheduled 
international airlines. Under article 2 of the 
Paris convention each contracting state undertakes 
to accord freedom of innocent passage above its 
territory. The first paragraph of article 15 of that 
convention provides that every aircraft of a con- 
tracting state shall have the right to cross the 
airspace of another contracting state without land- 
ing. That these provisions do not accord a gen- 
eral right of transit for scheduled airlines is evi- 


*The author of this article is Adviser on Air Law in 
the Aviation Division, Office of Transportation and Com- 
munications, Department of State, and chairman of the 
United States Section of CITEJA. Mr. Latchford was 
an adviser to the United States Delegation to the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Conference which met at Chicago 
on November 1, 1944. 

* The text of the Chicago convention may be found in 
part I of the Final Act of the Chicago conference. The 
technical annexes drawn up at Chicago appear in part II 
of the Final Act. The Chicago convention was signed on 
behalf of the United States and a number of other coun- 
tries and will come into force when it has been ratified or 
adhered to by 26 states. The text of the Paris convention 
can be found in International Conwention Relating to the 
Regulation of Aerial Navigation, Dated October 13, 1919 
(Department of State publication 2143). The Paris con- 
vention was signed on behalf of the United States, but was 
never ratified by this Government. The United States is 
a party to the Habana convention (Treaty Series 840). 

* Initials of the French name of the organization. 
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t from the last paragraph of article 15, which 
provides that “every contracting state may make 
conditional on its prior authorization the estab- 
lishment of international airways and the crea- 
tion and operation of regular international air 
navigation lines, with or without landing, on its 
territory”. 

Article IV of the Habana convention, like ar- 
ticle 2 of the Paris convention, provides that each 
contracting state shall undertake to accord free- 
dom of innocent passage above its territory to the 
aircraft of the other contracting states.* Article 
IV is of interest in connection with article XXI 
of the Habana convention. Article XXI provides 
that “the aircraft of a contracting state engaged in 
international air commerce shall be permitted to 
discharge passengers and a part of its cargo at 
one of the airports designated as a port of entry 
of any other contracting state, and to proceed to 
any other airport or airports in such state for the 
purpose of discharging the remaining passengers 
and portions of such cargo and in like manner to 
take on passengers and load cargo destined for a 
foreign state or states”. Since the Habana con- 
vention does not state specifically that the opera- 
tions of a scheduled air line of any contracting 
state over the territory of another contracting state 
shall be suhject to the prior authorization of the 
latter state, article [V providing for innocent pas- 
sage considered in connection with article X XI 
might, if the two articles were given a literal ‘in- 
terpretation, be interpreted to mean that each 
contracting state undertook to grant blanket au- 
thorization for scheduled international airlines 
of other contracting states to operate in transit 
through its territory or to have commercial entry 
into such territory. In practice, however, none 
of the countries parties to the Habana convention 
interpreted the convention as giving any blanket 
right of transit or of commercial entry into its 
territory. Actually, therefore, the term innocent 
passage in both the Paris and Habana conventions 
was interpreted as according the general right of 
entry and of transit only for civil aircraft oper- 
ated on non-scheduled services. 

In connection with the foregoing it will be ob- 
served that the term innocent passage does not ap- 
pear in any part of the Chicago convention. Ar- 
ticle 5 of the Chicago convention specifically 


*See “The Right of Innocent Passage in International 
Civil Air-Navigation Agreements”, by Mr. Latchford, 
BULLETIN of July 2, 1944, p. 19. 
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grants the right of entry and of transit for civil 
aircraft not operating on scheduled services sub- 
ject to the conditions set forth in the article. Ar. 
ticle 5 is not, however, applicable to state aircraft, 
The entry of such aircraft into the territory of 
a contracting state is subject to the prior permis- 
sion of such state in accordance with the terms of 
article 3 of the Chicago convention. Article 6 of 
the Chicago convention definitely states that “no 
scheduled international air service may be op- 
erated over or into the territory of a contracting 
State, except with the special permission or other 
authorization of that State, and in accordance with 
the terms of such permission or authorization”, 
Articles 5 and 6 of the Chicago convention there- 
fore establish in a much more specific and satis- 
factory manner than do any articles in either the 
Paris or Habana convention the conditions under 
which scheduled and non-scheduled aircraft of a 
contracting state may be permitted to fly into or 
over the territory of another contracting state. 
Article 7 of the Chicago convention contains pro- 
visions similar to those of the Paris and Habana 
conventions under which a contracting state has 
the right to reserve cabotage to its own aircraft. 
However, article 7 of the Chicago convention goes 
further by setting forth that each contracting state 
undertakes not to enter into any arrangements 
which specifically grant the privilege of cabotage 
on an exclusive basis to any other state or to an 
airline of any other state, and not to obtain any 
such exclusive privilege from any other state. It 
is of interest to note, however, that under the Paris 
convention a contracting state which establishes 
“reservations and restrictions” against the trans- 
portation of passengers and goods for hire be- 
tween two points in its territory by aircraft of other 
contracting states may have its aircraft subjected 
to the same reservations and restrictions in the 
territory of any other contracting state even 


though such state does not itself impose such res- 


ervations and restrictions on other foreign aircraft. 
Neither the Chicago nor Habana convention con- 
tains a similar provision. 

Article 15 of the Chicago convention provides 
that each contracting state shall accord to the air- 
craft of other contracting states the same treat- 
ment as accorded to its own aircraft with reference 
to charges and facilities in connection with the 
use of public airports, similar provisions being 
found in the Paris and Habana conventions. How- 
ever, article 15 of the Chicago convention further 
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provides that the Council, which is to function 
under the terms of the convention, shall have the 
right upon representation by any interested con- 
tracting state to review the charges imposed by 
any other contracting states for the use of airports 
and other facilities and that the Council shall re- 
port and make recommendation thereon for the 
consideration of the state or states concerned. 
Moreover, article 15 of the Chicago convention 
contains a provision not found in the Paris and 
Habana conventions to the effect that no fees, 
dues, or other charges shall be imposed by any 
contracting state in respect solely of the right 
of transit over or entry into or exit from its 
territory of any aircraft of a contracting state or 
persons or property thereon. This provision would 
prevent any contracting state from imposing any 
charge merely on the right of transit or on the 
right of entry of the aircraft and persons and 
property on board. It would not, however, pre- 
vent the imposition by any state of any normal 
charges such as visa fees and customs duties. 
Both the Paris and Habana conventions con- 
tain an article stating that with regard to the 
salvage of aircraft wrecked at sea the principles 
of maritime law will apply in the absence of any 
agreement to the contrary. With respect to this 
provision, it is to be observed that a multilateral 
convention relating to assistance and salvage of 
aircraft and by aircraft at sea was adopted at the 
Fourth International Conference on Private Air 
Law held at Brussels in 1938. That convention 
deals with the conditions under which commanders 
of aircraft shall be obligated to render assistance 
to other aircraft and to surface ships, and the con- 
ditions under which surface vessels shall be re- 
quired to render assistance to aircraft in distress 
at sea. There are included in the Brussels con- 
vention of 1938 the principles to be applied in the 
matter of remuneration of the salvor for salvage 
services and the payment of indemnity for ex- 
penses incurred in efforts to save human life. In 
addition the International Technical Committee of 
Aerial Legal Experts, known as CITEJA,® which 


prepares preliminary texts of conventions for sub- . 


mission to private international air law confer- 
ences, has on its agenda a proposed convention 
relating to assistance and salvage of aircraft and 
by aircraft on land. The question of salvage, as 
referred to in the Paris and Habana conventions 
and as covered by the Brussels convention of 1938, 
was not dealt with in exactly the same manner in 
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the Chicago convention. The Chicago convention 
does not place an obligation on individuals to assist 
aircraft in distress but imposes certain obligations 
upon the contracting states. Article 25 of that 
convention provides that each contracting state 
shall undertake “to provide such measures of 
assistance to aircraft in distress in its territory as 
it may find practicable, and to permit, subject to 
control by its own authorities, the owners of the 
aircraft or authorities of the State in which the 
aircraft is registered to provide such measures of 
assistance as may be necessitated by circumstances. 
Each contracting State, when undertaking search 
for missing aircraft, will collaborate in coordi- 
nated measures which may be recommended from 
time to time pursuant to this Convention.” More 
detailed provisions relating to assistance and 
search for aircraft in distress are contained in 
annex L of the technical annexes adopted in provi- 
sional form at the Chicago civil-aviation confer- 
ence. This annex deals with cooperation among 
the contracting states with reference to search for 
aircraft reported lost in the territory of a contract- 
ing state and to the rescue of the aircraft person- 
nel. It is indicated in annex L that special con- 
sideration will be given to the conditions under 
which search and rescue will be conducted in unin- 
habited land areas and on the high seas. It is ob- 
vious that careful consideration will have to be 
given to the bearing which annex L will have not 
only on the proposed land-salvage convention un- 
der study by CITEJA but also upon the Brussels 
sea-salvage convention of 1938. 

The Habana convention further provides that so 
long as a contracting state shall not have estab- 
lished appropriate regulations the commander of 
an aircraft shall have rights and duties analogous 
to those of the captain of a merchant steamer ac- 
cording to the respective laws of each state. With 
reference to this provision, which has no equivalent 
in the Paris and Chicago conventions, it may be of 
interest to remark that CITEJA, which as stated 
has been preparing preliminary texts of interna- 
tional conventions on subjects of private interna- 
tional air law, has already adopted provisionally 
u draft convention dealing with the rights and 
duties of commanders of aircraft and that this 
project is to receive further consideration by 
CITEJA. 


*¥or a description of the activities of this international 
drafting committee see BuLLerin of Jan. 7, 1945, p. 11. 
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Article 27 of the Chicago convention provides 
that aircraft of a contracting state while in the 
territory of another contracting state shall not be 
subject to seizure or detention on the ground of 
infringement of any patent, design or model. A 
similar provision is incorporated in article 18 of 
the Paris convention of 1919 except that under the 
Paris convention exemption of the aircraft from 
seizure on the ground of infringement of any pat- 
ent, design, or model is subject to “the deposit of 
security the amount of which in default of amica- 
ble agreement shall be fixed with the least possible 
delay by the competent authority of the place of 
seizure.” No similar provision is found in the 
Habana convention. Article 27 of the Chicago 
convention makes the exemption from seizure or 
detention applicable also to the storage of spare 
parts and spare equipment for the aircraft and to 
the right to use and install the parts and equipment 
in the repair of the aircraft, provided that such 
patented articles are not permitted to enter into 
the commerce of the country entered by the air- 
craft. Article 18 of the Paris convention does not 
make mention of spare parts and equipment. 

The purpose of the provisions on exemption in 
article 27 of the Chicago convention is, of course, 
to avoid any unnecessary impediment in the way 
of expeditious operation of aircraft in interna- 
tional] air navigation. However, the benefits of the 
provisions of article 27 are applicable only to such 
states as either (1) are parties to the International 
Convention for the Protection of Industrial Prop- 
erty, or (2) have enacted patent laws giving ade- 
quate protection to inventions of nationals of 
states parties to the Chicago convention. It 
would appear that in making the enjoyment of 
the benefits of article 27 subject to the conditions 
outlined in the preceding sentence, the Chicago 
conference has compensated for the omission of 
any requirement for the deposit of security as pro- 
vided for in the Paris convention. 

It is provided in article VII of the Habana con- 
vention that the registration entry and the certifi- 
cate of registration shall contain a description of 
the aircraft and state the number or other mark 
of identification given by the constructor of the 
plane, the registry marks and nationality, the 
name of the airdrome or airport ordinarily used 
by the aircraft, and the full name, nationality, and 
domicile of the owner, as well as the date of regis- 
tration. There is no corresponding article in the 
body of the Chicago convention, although it is of 








interest to note that the substance of the provision 
of the Habana convention referred to is dealt with 
in annex A to the Paris convention and that sub. 
stantially the same data for the registration of air. 
craft are provided for in section 6 of annex H of 
the technical annexes drawn up in provisional form 
at the Chicago civil aviation conference. 

Article 31 of the Chicago convention provides 
that every aircraft engaged in international navi- 
gation shall be provided with a certificate of air- 
worthiness issued or rendered valid by the state 
in which it is registered. Article 33 of the Chi- 
cago convention provides that certificates of air- 
worthiness issued or rendered valid by the con- 
tracting state in which the aircraft is registered 
shall be recognized as valid by the other contraet- 
ing states, provided that the requirements under 
which such certificates were issued or rendered 
valid are equal to or above the minimum standards 
which may be established from time to time pur- 
suant to the Chicago convention. Article 39 of 
the Chicago convention provides that when any 
aircraft does not conform to an international 
standard of airworthiness existing at the time of 
its certification it shall have endorsed on its air- 
worthiness certificate an enumeration of the de- 
tails in which it fails to conform to the interna- 
tional airworthiness standard. Article 40 of the 
convention states that no aircraft having certifi- 
cates so endorsed shall participate in international 
air navigation except with the permission of the 


state or states whose territory is entered. There — 


are no provisions in the Paris and Habana con- 
ventions corresponding to these provisions of ar- 
ticles 39 and 40 of the Chicago convention. 
Article XII of the Habana convention places & 
limitation upon the recognition by a contracting 
state of a certificate of airworthiness issued by an- 
other contracting state in that the state entered 


‘may refuse permission for the foreign aircraft to < 
proceed if upon examination by the appropriate’ 


authorities of the state entered it is found that the 
aircraft is not reasonably airworthy in accordance 
with the requirements of that state. It will be ob- 
served that while the Chicago convention places 
emphasis upon compliance with international 
standards of airworthiness the Habana convention 
sets forth the necessity for meeting the national 
standards of airworthiness. This difference can 
perhaps be explained by the fact that no interna- 
tional aeronautical body with authority to adopt 
uniform technical regulations including airworthi- 
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ness standards was provided for in the Habana 
convention. 

Article 11 of the Paris convention provides that 
the aircraft of each contracting state shall in ac- 
cordance with the conditions laid down in annex 
B of that convention be provided with a certifi- 
cate of airworthiness issued or rendered valid by 
the state whose nationality the aircraft possesses. 
Article 13 of the Paris convention provides that 
certificates of airworthiness issued or rendered 
valid by the state whose nationality the aircraft 
possesses, in accordance with the minimum air- 
worthiness standards established by the CINA, 
shall be recognized as valid by the other contract- 
ing states. Article 13 of the Paris convention is 
analogous to article 33 of the Chicago convention 
referred to above. 

Article 32 of the Chicago convention provides 
that the pilot of every aircraft and other members 
of the operating crew engaged in international 
navigation shall be provided with certificates of 
competency and licenses issued or rendered valid 
by the state in which the aircraft is registered, and 
article 33 provides for the reciprocal recognition 
of such certificates and licenses if they meet the 
minimum standards to be adopted pursuant to the 
Chicago convention. Article 39 of the Chicago 
convention provides that any person holding a 
license who does not satisfy in full the conditions 
laid down in the international standard as to com- 
petency of aircraft personnel shall have endorsed 
on his license an enumeration of the particulars in 
which he does not meet such standard. Article 
40 of the Chicago convention provides that no 
personnel having certificates or licenses so en- 
dorsed shall participate in international air navi- 
gation except with the permission of the state or 
states whose territory is entered. The Paris and 
Habana conventions contain no provisions corre- 
sponding to these provisions of articles 39 and 40 
of the Chicago convention. 

The Paris convention contains provisions simi- 
lar to those of article 32 of the Chicago convention, 
the minimum standards as to competency of air- 
craft personnel being those established by the 
CINA, The Paris and Habana conventions pro- 
vide for the reciprocal recognition of certificates 
of aircraft personnel as does article 33 of the Chi- 
cago convention, but the Habana convention con- 
tains no reference to minimum standards as to 
competency of aircraft personnel. However, the 
Habana convention stipulates that the certificates 
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of competency issued by the state of registration to 
its pilots shall certify that in addition to fulfilling 
the requirements of the state issuing the certificate 
the pilot has passed a satisfactory examination 
with respect to the traffic rules existing in the other 
contracting states over which he desires to fly. The 
obligation placed by the Habana convention on 
each contracting state to certify that its pilots have 
passed a satisfactory examination on the traffic 
rules of the other contracting states is very unusual 
and does not so far as is known appear in any 
other bilateral or multilateral aviation convention. 
The failure of the Habana convention to provide 
for an international organization to develop inter- 
national standards probably had an important 
bearing on the placing of this obligation upon the 
contracting states. 

The Chicago convention provides that the right 
accorded to a contracting state to refuse permis- 
sion for the entry of aircraft not meeting an inter- 
national airworthiness standard, or whose person- 
nel do not meet the international standard as to 
competency, shall not apply prior to the expiration 
of certain specified periods after the date of the 
adoption of the international standard. 

Article XXVIII of the Habana convention 
states that reparations for damages caused to per- 
sons or property located in the subjacent territory 
of a contracting state shall be governed by the laws 
of such state. No similar provision is found in 
either the Chicago or Paris convention, this sub- 
ject having been dealt with in the development of 
private international air law. The development 
of private air law has been through preparation 
of preliminary drafts of conventions by CITEJA, 
and final action on such drafts has been taken at 
periodical international conferences on private air 
law. It is of interest to observe that a multilateral 
convention dealing with the liability of the air- 
transport operator for damages caused to persons 
and property on the surface was signed at Rome 
on May 29, 1933 during the Third International 
Conference on Private Air Law, and that a proto- 
col relating to insurance under that convention was 
adopted at Brussels in September 1938 during the 
Fourth International Conference on Private Air 
Law. The Chicago, Paris, and Habana conven- 
tions are, of course, within the field of public air 
law. 

Special attention is called to the provisions made 
in the Chicago convention for the establishment of 
a council. This Council is to be composed of 21 
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contracting states to be elected by the Assembly. 
An election is to be held at the first meeting of 
the Assembly and thereafter every three years. 
In electing the members of the Council the As- 
sembly will be required to give adequate repre- 
sentation to (1) states of chief importance in air 
transport; (2) the states not otherwise included 
which make the largest contribution to the provi- 
sion of facilities for international civil aviation; 
and (3) the states not otherwise included whose 
designation will insure that all the major geo- 
graphic areas of the world are represented on the 
Council. No representative of a contracting state 
on the Council shall be actively associated with 
the operation of an international air service or 
financially interested in such a service. 

It will be noted that while only 21 states can 
be represented on the Council provided for in the 
Chicago convention, each state a party to the Paris 
convention may be represented onthe CINA. The 
establishment under the Chicago convention of a 
council with limited representation renders it pos- 
sible for more expeditious action to be taken on 
the various questions coming before the Council. 
However, the Chicago convention has not over- 
looked the desirability of providing for represen- 
tation in the Assembly by all countries ratifying or 
adhering to the convention. Moreover, any con- 
tracting state not represented on the Council may 
participate without a vote in the consideration by 
the Council and by its subordinate bodies of any 
question which especially affects the interests of 
that state. No state which is a member of the 
Council will be permitted to vote in the considera- 
tion by the Council of a dispute to which such 
state is a party. The provisions relating to the 
Council referred to in this paragraph have no 
equivalents in the Paris and Habana conventions. 

Mention might also be made of the important 
functions to be performed by working groups 
serving under the Council. The Council is to ap- 
point and define the duties of an air-transport 
committee which shall be chosen from among the 
representatives of the members of the Council and 
which shall be responsible to it. It will be recalled 
in this connection that, while a number of technical 
subcommissions have functioned under the CINA, 
the Paris convention did not establish any com- 
mittee or subcommission to deal solely with air- 
transport problems. In addition, the Council is 
authorized, where appropriate and as experience 
may show to be desirable, to create subordinate 
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air-transport commissions on a regional or other 
basis and to define groups of states or airlines with 
or through which the Council may deal to facilitate 
the carrying out of the aims of the convention, 
This is another departure from the plan of the 
Paris and Habana conventions. The Chicago con- 
vention also provides that the Council shall estab- 
lish an air-navigation commission which will be 
charged with the duty of developing technical 
regulations within the field of international air 
navigation and of performing such other duties 
as may be assigned to it by the Council. The 
duties of the air-navigation commission in the field 
of technical regulations are analogous to those of 
the CINA in the same field under the Paris con- 
vention. 

The Chicago convention makes provision in 
article 60 for the enjoyment by the officials and 
personnel of the International Civil Aviation Or. 
ganization of the immunities and privileges which 
are accorded to corresponding personnel of other 
public international organizations, so far as this 
may be possible under the constitutional procedure 
of the contracting states. It will be observed that 
there is no corresponding provision in the Paris 
and Habana conventions. The purpose of this 
provision is, of course, to facilitate the work of 
the Council. 

The granting of immunities and privileges to 
the personnel of international bodies has recently 
been provided for in agreements concerning the 
proposed International Monetary Fund and the 
proposed International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development; in the proposed Constitution 
of the United Nations Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization; in resolutions adopted by UNRRA; 
and a resolution proposed by the International 
Labor Organization. A bill providing for the 
granting of immunities and privileges for UNRRA 
was introduced in the Seventy-eighth Congress. 

Under article 64 of the Chicago convention the 
International Civil Aviation Organization may, 
with respect to air matters within its competence 
directly affecting world security, by vote of the 
Assembly enter into appropriate arrangements 
with any general organization set up by the nations 
of the world to preserve peace. Article 34 of the 
Paris convention placed the CINA under the di- 
rection of the League of Nations, although in prac 
tice the CINA was practically autonomous. 
indicated in this article no international aerona 
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tical body was provided for in the Habana con- 
vention. 

It is provided in article 66 of the Chicago con- 
vention that the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization shall carry out the functions placed 
upon it by the International Air Services Transit 
Agreement and by the International Air Trans- 
port Agreement drawn up at Chicago on Decem- 
ber 7, 1944, in accordance with the terms and con- 
ditions therein set forth. The purpose of this pro- 
vision is to confer upon the Organization the power 
of review with respect to economic difficulties that 
may arise in giving effect to these two agreements, 
one of which grants the so-called “two freedoms” 
and the other the so-called “five freedoms”.* This 
power of review is an important function for 
which there is no exact equivalent in either the 
Paris or Habana convention. 

The Chicago convention sets forth in articles 
67 to 79 inclusive certain provisions relating spe- 
cifically to international air transport not found 
in either the Paris or Habana convention. Several 
of the important provisions of these articles are as 
follows: 


It is stated in article 69 that if the Council 
should be of the opinion that the airports or other 
air-navigation facilities of a contracting state 
“are not reasonably adequate for the safe, regular, 
efficient, and economical operation of international 
air services, present or contemplated, the Council 
shall consult with the State directly concerned and 
other States affected” and make appropriate 
recommendations. Article 70 makes provision for 
the possible conclusion of an arrangement between 
the Council and a contracting state whereby the 
Council may at the request of such state provide 
for all or a portion of the costs involved in giving 
effect to the Council’s recommendations if the state 
concerned is not disposed to undertake the neces- 
sary expenses. It is contemplated in article 71 
that upon the request. of a contracting state the 
Council may agree to provide, man, and maintain 
airports and air-navigation facilities required in 
the territory of that state for the operation of 
international air services of the other contracting 
states. Subsequent articles set forth the condi- 
tions under which the Council may arrange for 
the necessary financing for the purposes indicated 
above, including provisions for reimbursement of 
expenditures made by the Council. A state in 
which improvements of airports and other facili- 
ties have been made may subsequently take them 
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over by paying an amount which the Council con- 
siders reasonable in the circumstances. 

Articles 77 and 79 permit two or more contract- 
ing states, through their own governments or their 
airline companies, to constitute joint air-transport 
organizations or international operating agencies, 
and to pool their services on any routes or in any 
regions, provided that any agreements on the sub- 
ject shall be registered with the Council which 
shall have authority to determine the manner in 
which the provisions of the convention relating to 
nationality of aircraft shall apply to aircraft 
operated by international operating agencies. 

Article 78 states that the Council may suggest to 
contracting states concerned that they form joint 
organizations to operate air services on any routes 
or in any regions. 

Articles 84 to 88, inclusive, contain important 
provisions in regard to the settlement of disputes 
arising under the Chicago convention as a result 
of disagreement between two or more contracting 
states relating to the interpretation or application 
of the convention and its annexes. It will be 
noted from a comparison of these articles with the 
corresponding provisions of the Paris and Ha- 
bana conventions that several new principles with 
reference to settlement of disputes have been in- 
cluded in the Chicago convention. 

Under the Paris convention the CINA was given 
power to pass upon disputes pertaining to the tech- 
nical annexes attached to the convention. Ques- 
tions arising with reference to the interpretation 
of the convention would be settled by reference 
to the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
or if one of the states concerned in the dispute 
had not accepted the Statute of the Court it could 
demand a settlement by arbitration. If there was 
a question whether the convention or an annex was 
involved in the dispute, the matter would be settled 
by arbitration. The Habana convention makes 
provision for arbitration of differences arising un- 
der the convention, but it contains no reference to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
Under the Chicago convention any differences that 
arise with regard to the articles of the convention 
or to the technical annexes that cannot be settled 
by negotiation shall, upon the application of any 
state concerned, be passed upon by the Council, 
with the right, however, of appeal from the Coun- 
cil’s decision to the Permanent Court of Interna- 


* For information in regard to these two agreements see 
BULLETIN of Dec. 31, 1944, p. 843, and Jan. 7, 1945, p. 33. 
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tional Justice, or to an ad hoc arbitral tribunal, 
if one of the states a party to the dispute has not 
accepted the Statute of the Court. While both 
the Paris and Habana conventions make provision 
for the selection of arbitrators in certain instances 
through the intercession of disinterested states, the 
Chicago convention, in lieu thereof, makes provi- 
sion for the designation by the president of the 
Council of arbitrators from a panel of qualified 
persons maintained by the Council, if the parties 
to the dispute fail to name the arbitrators, and, if 
the arbitrators do not agree upon an umpire, one 
shall be designated from this panel. Unlike the 
Paris and Habana conventions the Chicago con- 
vention specifically provides that the decision by 
the Permanent Court of International Justice or 
by arbitration shall be final and binding, and ob- 
ligates the contracting states not to allow opera- 
tion over their territory of an airline of a contract- 
ing state if the Council finds that the airline is not 
conforming to the final decision on the dispute. A 
further new provision of the Chicago convention is 
that the Assembly shall suspend the voting power 
in the Assembly and the Council of any contracting 
state which is found in default under the chapter 


of the convention dealing with the settlement of 
disputes. 

Article 38 of the Paris convention states that 
“Tn case of war, the provisions of the present Con- 


"The first paragraph of art. 41 of the Paris convention 
as signed in 1919 read: “States which have nof taken part 
in the war of 1914-1919 shall be permitted to adhere to the 
present Convention.” 

By a protocol dated June 15, 1929, effective May 17, 1933, 
the first paragraph of art. 41 was amended to read: “Any 
State shall be permitted to adhere to the present Conven- 
tion.” 

The protocol also deleted art. 42 of the convention as 
signed in 1919, which article read: 


“A State which took part in the war of 1914-1919 but 
which is not a signatory of the present Convention, may 
adhere only if it is a member of the League of Nations or, 
until January 1, 1923, if its adhesion is approved by the 
Allied and Associated Powers signatories of the Treaty of 
Peace concluded with the said State. After January 1, 
1923, this adhesion may be admitted if it is agreed to by 
at least three-fourths of the signatory and adhering States 
voting under the conditions provided by Article 34 of the 
present Convention. 

“Applications for adhesions shall be addressed to the 
Government of the French Republic, which will commu- 
nicate them to the other contracting Powers. Unless the 
State applying is admitted ipso facto as a Member of the 
League of Nations, the French Government will receive the 
votes of the said Powers and will announce to them the 
result of the voting.” 
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vention shall not affect the freedom of action of 
the contracting States either as belligerents or ag 
neutrals”. Article X XIX of the Habana conven- 
tion is the same as article 38 of the Paris conven- 
tion. It is recalled that some of the delegates at 
the Chicago aviation conference thought that it 
was not clear whether the provisions of the Parig 
and Habana conventions referred to would be ap- 
plicable in the case of outbreak of war in some 
part of the world remote from particular areas in 
which aircraft happened to be operating interna- 
tionally. Article 89 of the Chicago convention 
reads: “In case of war, the provisions of this Con- 
vention shall not affect the freedom of action of 
any of the contracting States affected, whether as 
belligerents or as neutrals. The same principle 
shall apply in the case of any contracting State 
which declares a state of national emergency and 
notifies the fact tothe Council.” The word affected 
is understood to have been inserted in article 89 
of the Chicago convention for the purpose of mak- 
ing the article clearer than the corresponding pro- 
visions in the Paris and Habana conventions. 
Article 38 of the Paris convention and Article 
XXIX of the Habana convention do not include 
a provision corresponding to the last sentence of 
article 89 of the Chicago convention. 

Article 93 of the Chicago convention provides 
that states other than the United Nations, countries 
associated with them, and countries which have 
remained neutral during the present world conflict 
may, “subject to approval by any general inter- 
national organization set up by the nations of the 
world to preserve peace, be admitted to participa- 
tion in this Convention by means of a four-fifths 
vote of the Assembly and on such conditions as the 
Assembly may prescribe; provided that in each 
case the assent of any State invaded or attacked 
during the present war by the State seeking admis- 
sion shall be necessary.” The present text of the 
Paris convention contains no limitation as to the 
states that may become parties to the convention, 
although, as originally signed in 1919, that con- 
vention contained certain limitations on the right 
of the defeated nations in the war of 1914-19 to 
become parties to the convention, which appear to 
have had the same general objective as that of 
article 93 of the Chicago convention.’ 

Under the Paris convention no amendments to 
that convention could be proposed unless they had 
been approved by two thirds of the total possible 
votes of the members of the CINA, and could not 
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thereafter come into force before being formally 
adopted by all the contracting states. Under arti- 


cle 94 of the Chicago convention any proposed — 


amendment to the convention must be approved 
by a two-thirds vote of the Assembly and shall 
thereafter come into force in respect of states 
which have ratified such amendment when ratified 
by the number of contracting states specified by 
the Assembly. The number so specified shall not 
be less than two thirds of the total number of con- 
tracting states. If in the opinion of the Assembly 
the amendment is of such a nature as to justify 
this course, the Assembly in its resolution recom- 
mending adoption of an amendment may provide 
that any state which has not ratified it within a 
specified period after the amendment has come 
into force shall thereupon cease to be a member of 
the International Civil Aviation Organization and 
a party tothe convention. Profiting by the difficul- 
ties experienced in obtaining unanimous approval 
by the contracting states of amendments to the 
Paris convention, the delegates to the Chicago 
aviation conference decided to make it possible for 
amendments to the Chicago convention to become 
effective without waiting for their unanimous 
adoption by the contracting states. At. the same 
time it was realized that if some of the countries 
parties to the Chicago convention failed to accept 
important amendments a difficult situation would 
arise with respect to the uniform application of 
principles and procedures governing international 
air navigation. For this reason the delegates at 
the Chicago conference provided that under cer- 
tain conditions the Assembly could require that a 
non-ratifying power should cease to be a member 
of the International Civil Aviation Organization 
and a party to the Chicago convention. 

In the present compilation there has been no 
general comparison of the provisions of the Chi- 
cago convention with the various annexes dealing 
with technical subjects attached to the Paris con- 
vention nor has there been any general comparison 
between the very extensive annexes containing in- 
ternational standards and recommended practices 
drawn up at Chicago in provisional form and the 
regulations embodied in the annexes to the Paris 
convention. The regulations implementing a mul- 
tilateral convention on civil aviation have an im- 
portant relation to the convention itself. There 
have been only such incidental references to tech- 
nical standards in the present compilation as have 
been thought to be of special interest in the com- 
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parison of the Chicago convention with the Paris 
and Habana conventions. However, it is believed 
to be desirable to make specific reference to the 
manner in which the procedure for adopting in- 
ternational technical standards under the Chicago 
convention differs from the procedure set up under 
the Paris convention. Certain articles of the Paris 
convention refer to the necessity of compliance 
with the regulations set forth in annexes specifi- 
cally referred to in the body of the convention and 
adopted at the time of the adoption of that con- 
vention. The Chicago convention was so drafted 
as to render it unnecessary to attach specific an- 
nexes at the time of the adoption of the conven- 
tion. That convention contains a list of the topics 
which may be made the subjects of annexes estab- 
lishing international standards, and article 90 pro- 
vides that the adoption by the Council of such an- 
nexes shall require the vote of two thirds of the 
Council. Any annexes or amendments thereof 
shall become effective as international standards 
within three months after their submission to the 
contracting states or at the end of such longer 
period of time as the Council may prescribe, un- 
less in the meantime a majority of the contracting 
states have registered their disapproval with the 
Council. Article 39 of the Paris convention states 
that the provisions of the convention are com- 
pleted by the annexes A to H, which, subject to 
article 34 (c), shall have the same effect and shall 
come into force at the same time as the conven- 
tion itself. Paragraph (c) of article 34 of the 
Paris convention provides that the CINA shall 
have the power to amend the provisions of the 
annexes A to G inclusive. Article 34 provides 
that any modification of the provisions of an an- 
nex may be made by the CINA when such modifi- 
cation shall have been approved by three fourths 
of the total votes of states represented at the ses- 
sion and two thirds of the total possible votes 
which could be cast if all the states were repre- 
sented. Such modification, according to the terms 
of article 34, would become effective from the time 
when it was notified by the CINA to all the con- 
tracting states. 

Unlike the procedure followed when annexes to 
the Paris convention of 1919 were adopted at the 
same time as the convention, it will be observed 
from the foregoing that the delegates to the Chi- 
cago conference left the final adoption of techni- 
cal international standards and their formal noti- 
fication to the contracting states to the action of 
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the Council when the convention comes into force. 
In the meantime the technical annexes drawn up 
in provisional form at Chicago will be studied 
by the interested governments and by the Provi- 
sional International Civil Aviation Organization 
provided for in the Interim Agreement on Inter- 
national Civil Aviation signed at Chicago. In ad- 
dition it was recommended in a resolution of the 
Chicago conference that, in so far as the technical 
subcommittees of that conference have been able 
to agree on recommended practices and pending 
the ultimate acceptance of the technical annexes 
in final form, the annexes drawn up at Chicago in 
provisional form be accepted by the states of the 
world as standards toward which their national 
practices should be directed. 

With reference to the development of technical 
annexes, article 37 of the Chicago convention pro- 
vides that the contracting states shall collaborate 
in securing the highest practicable degree of uni- 
formity in regulations, standards, and procedures, 
and that in order to carry out this purpose the 
International Civil Aviation Organization to func- 
tion under the convention shall adopt international 
standards and recommended practices and proce- 
dures. There was, of course, also collaboration 
among the contracting states under the Paris con- 
vention in connection with the activities of the 
CINA. Article XXXII of the Habana convention 
specifically provides that the contracting states 
shall procure as far as possible uniformity of laws 
and regulations governing air navigation and that 
the Pan American Union shall cooperate with the 
governments of the contracting states in the at- 
tainment of the desired uniformity. This is ap- 
parently as far as the Habana convention could 
provide for such collaboration in the absence of any 
provision in the convention for the establishment 
of an international aeronautical body. 

In connection with article 37 of the Chicago con- 
vention it is of interest to point out that article 
38 of that convention provides that any state which 
finds it impracticable to comply in all respects with 
an international standard or procedure, or which 
may find it necessary to adopt regulations or prac- 
tices differing therefrom, is required to give to 
the International Civil Aviation Organization im- 
mediate notification of the differences. In any 
case where the regulations of a contracting state 
are not made to conform to the international stand- 
ard, the Council shall immediately notify all the 
other contracting states of the differences. 
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The Paris convention of 1919 contains no pro- 
visions similar to those outlined in article 38 of 
the Chicago convention. Although it is evident 
from the proceedings and Final Act of the Chicago 
aviation conference that it is expected and urged 
that all the countries becoming parties to the con- 
vention shall cooperate with a view to attaining 
the highest degree of uniformity with reference 
to the application of international standards and 
practices, it was realized by the delegates at 
Chicago that there might be some exceptional 
cases where a particular country would find it 
highly desirable and necessary to adopt some de- 
parture from an international standard. This, it 
is believed, will not constitute any serious im- 
pediment to the general acceptance and applica- 
tion of uniform international standards and prac- 
tices, and it is thought that the various states will 
accept and apply them to the greatest extent 
possible. 

As of interest in connection with the present 
compilation there are given below lists of coun- 
tries parties to the Paris and Habana conventions? 


Paris Convention, 1919 


Latvia 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 
Norway 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland (including 
Greece Liechtenstein) 
India Thailand 

Iraq Union of South Africa 
Ireland Uruguay 

Italy Yugoslavia 

Japan 


Argentina 

Australia 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Estonia 

Finland 

France 

Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 


Habana Convention, 1928 


Honduras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

United States of America 


Chile 

Costa Rica 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

Guatemala 

Haiti 


*For a list of countries on whose behalf the Chicago 
convention had been signed, as of Jan. 12, 1945, see 
BULLETIN of Jan. 14, 1945, p. 67. Since that date Norway 
and Guatemala have signed the convention. 
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Presentation of Letters of Credence by the Ambassador 


of Belgium 


[Released to the press March 8] 

The remarks of the newly appointed Ambassa- 
dor of Belgium, Baron Robert Silvercruys, upon 
the occasion of the presentation of his letters of 
credence, March 8, 1945, follow: 


Mr. Presipent: I have the honor to present 
to Your Excellency, together with the letters of 
recall of my predecessor, the letters of credence 
appointing me to the position of Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of His 
Majesty the King of the Belgians to the President 
of the United States of America. 

Today Belgium has arisen into the light of a 
reborn freedom. After four years of occupation 
by the enemy, the country is sorely depleted, but 
the entire nation stands proudly, side by side with 
the Allies, determined to carry the fight forward 
and ready to contribute all the resources it com- 
mands until complete victory is achieved in this 
total war. 

Belgium has not forgotten the assistance af- 
forded during the last war by the Government 
and people of your country. She remembers the 
initiative of a great American President in recom- 
mending to the Congress in 1919 that the United 
States Legation in Brussels be elevated to the rank 
of Embassy. The deepest gratitude is engraved 
in all Belgian hearts for the part taken by the 
gallant American Army in the deliverance of my 
homeland. 

Under your leadership, the United States of 
America has attained a power and a moral influ- 
ence never equaled in its glorious history. It is 
Belgium’s conviction that this power and influence 
will continue to serve mankind in a world partner- 
ship in peace and for peace. 

I am deeply conscious of the importance of the 
mission for which I have been chosen on behalf of 
the King prisoner by his brother, the Prince Re- 
gent. In the discharge of my duties it will be my 
constant purpose to serve the great interests the 
two nations have in common. Inspired by the 


example of my distinguished predecessors, I shall 





spare no effort in order to further strengthen the 
bonds of friendship between our countries. I 
shall always be grateful to Your Excellency and 
to the American Government for the help extended 
to me in the fulfilment of this task. 


The President’s reply to the remarks of Baron 
Silvercruys follows: 


Mr. Ampassapor: It is always a pleasure to wel- 
come a Belgian Ambassador to the United States 
and an added one to welcome the return to Wash- 
ington of an old friend of this country who has 
recently served with distinction as Ambassador to 
Canada. 

The liberation of your country by Allied troops 
aided by the valiant Belgian forces of resistance 
was a matter of profound gratification to me per- 
sonally as it was to the entire American Nation. 
But I am conscious of the profound scars which 
occupation and the recent reinvasion of the 
Ardennes have left upon your country—scars 
which liberation alone cannot heal. I know how 
sorely depleted are the resources of Belgium, which 
she has so unselfishly pledged to the continuation 
of the struggle against ourcommonenemy. Allow 
me to assure you that every effort consistent with 
the military situation is being and will continue to 
be made to facilitate delivery of the supplies so 
vitally needed by the Belgian people. 

Peace follows war. I have just returned from 
a long and fruitful journey in pursuance of the 
common purpose of the United Nations, great and 
small, that in the future war shall not follow 
peace. It is hardly necessary for me to say, but 
I nevertheless take pleasure in saying it, how I 
shall welcome the participation in the forthcoming 
conference, which will be devoted to the elabora- 
tion of that high purpose, of the representatives 
of the Belgian people, who have so often proved, 
in adversity and prosperity, their unswerving 
devotion to the ideals which they share with the 
people of the United States and the other United 
Nations. 
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Presentation of Letters of Credence by the Ambassador of Italy 


[Released to the press March 8] 

The remarks of the newly appointed Ambassa- 
dor of Italy, Alberto Tarchiani, upon the occasion 
of the presentation of his letters of credence, March 
8, 1945, follow: 


Mr. Prestpent: I have the honor to present to 
you the letters by which His Royal Highness the 
Lieutenant General of the Kingdom of Italy ac- 
credits me to you in the capacity of Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. 

I consider it a great honor and a special privilege 
to have been chosen to represent Italy near you, 
Mr. President, and near your Government, follow- 
ing the resumption of its formal relations with the 
United States, after a dark period of errors and 
evils against Italy herself and mankind. I do trust 
that, with the friendly.assistance of your Govern- 
ment, my mission will contribute to the full rees- 
tablishment of the mutual friendship and partner- 
ship between the two Nations, united as they are by 
so many bonds and by supreme common interests; 
among these I particularly wish to recall the one 
created by the contribution to the greatness of this 
country and by the participation in the war effort 
of several millions of American citizens of Italian 
descent and of the hundred thousands of Italian 
citizens who have made America their. home. 

This being the objective of my mission, let my 
first act be, Mr. President, that of conveying to you 
the deep feelings of appreciation and gratitude of 
the Italian Nation for the sympathy, one abundant 
in humanity and understanding, that your Govern- 
ment and the American Nation—under your en- 
lightened and generous guidance—are showing to 
them by encouraging the rebirth of their political 
life as well as by so effectively helping them in 
their fight to overcome their present tragic distress, 
both material and moral, and in the restoration of 
the economic existence of their country, which is 
today so inconceivably disrupted. In that sym- 
pathy and in this help, the Italian people see a sign 
of the acknowledgment by the American people of 
the soundness of the renewed Italian democracy 
and also of the ever-growing participation of their 
regular armed forces and of the large partisan 
formations, together with the United Nations, in 
the battle against the forces of oppression and 





slavery, to the end. And I, Mr. President, wish to 
assure you, and through you the American people, 
that it is the Italian people’s determination to 
throw, more and more, the full weight of their will 
and of their resources into play in the common 
struggle for freedom and peace, with the objective 
of sharing in bringing about a state wherein the 
principles of justice and security shall have pre 
vailed and brotherhood shall be established for all 
peace-loving nations. In these noble principles, 


long heralded and constantly fostered by the § 


United States of America, are embodied, Mr, 
President, the most fervent hopes of the new Italy, 
whose earnest aspiration is to be an active and 
constructive element in the community of the 
United Nations. 

While I do trust that I shall not be unequal to 
my task, allow me, Mr. President, to express to 
you my sincere conviction that the renewed recip- 
rocal knowledge of our two peoples and the ensu- 
ing mutual understanding of their aims and ideals 
will render their good and confident relations solid 
and everlasting. 

In this certainty and on behalf of the Italian 
Nation I have the honor to extend to you the most 
hearty wishes for a complete victory over the en- 
emy and for the ever-greater fortunes of the Amer- 
ican Nation, in the new era that awaits the world 


The President’s reply to the remarks of Mr. 
Tarchiani follows: 


Mr. Ampassavor: I am happy to receive the let- 
ters whereby the Lieutenant General of Italy ac 
credits you as Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary. It is particularly gratifying t 
welcome as democratic Italy’s first Ambassador to 
the United States, after the dark Fascist interval, 
a representative chosen from the ranks of those 
men whose faith in human dignity and love of 
freedom clearly withstood the threats and bland- 
ishments of Fascism. 

I know, Mr. Ambassador, that you will find 
friendliness and understanding among the Ameri- 
can people. They admire the courage of patrioti¢ 
Italians in the struggle against the enemy, and they 
watch sympathetically every sign that the Ital 
ians—aware of their individual responsibilities # 
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home and abroad—are resolved to build a genuine 
democracy which will be proof against oppression 
from within and guaranty of Italy’s value to the 
world. 

In the difficult process of her rehabilitation, 
Italy has one great and indestructible resource: 
the quality of her people. The American people 
know how valuable that quality can be, for the 
generous life-streams flowing from Europe have 
brought much of it to the formation of their own 
country. Above and beyond such moral and ma- 
terial assistance as we and our Allies can give, it 
is the development of this great human resource— 
the hard-working, intelligent mass of Italian peo- 
ple—which alone can reconstruct Italy on firm 
foundations. We are confident that Italy will 
build at home, and help to build for Europe, a 
political and social organization worthy of the 
heart and mind of her people. 

The friendship between our two peoples has 
passed the bitter test of hostilities between us. 
With good-will and understanding, that friend- 
ship can find more solid bases than ever before. 
I know that this is the sincere desire of the people 
and Government of the United States. 


The Proclaimed List 


[Released to the press March 9] 

The Acting Secretary of State, acting in con- 
junction with the Acting Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Attorney General, the Acting Secretary 
of Commerce, the Administrator of the Foreign 
Economic Administration, and the Deputy Coor- 
dinator of Inter-American Affairs, pursuant to 
the proclamation by the President of July 17, 1941 
providing for “The Proclaimed List of Certain 
Blocked Nationals”, on February 28, 1945 issued 
Revision IX of the Proclaimed List. Revision IX 
supersedes Revision VIII dated September 13, 
1944, and consolidates Revision VIII with its six 
supplements. 

No new additions to or deletions from the Pro- 
claimed List are made in this revision. Certain 


...minor changes in the spelling of names listed are 


made. 

Revision IX follows the listing arrangement 
used in Revision VIII. The list is divided into 
two parts: Part I relates to listings in the Ameri- 
can republics; Part II to listings in countries other 
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than the American republics. Revision IX con- 
tains a total of 14,462 listings, of which 8,837 are 
in Part I and 5,625 in Part II. 


‘[ Released to the press March 11] 


The Acting Secretary of State, acting in con- 
junction with the Acting Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Attorney General, the Secretary cf Com- 
merce, the Administrator of the Foreign Economic 
Administration, and the Deputy Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, on March 10 issued Cumu- 
lative Supplement No. 1 to Revision IX of the 
Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked Nationals, 
promulgated February 28, 1945. 

Part I of Cumulative Supplement No. 1 contains 
17 additional listings in the other American re- 
publics and 333 deletions; Part II contains 20 ad- 
ditional listings outside the American republics 
and 48 deletions. 

The names of a considerable number of persons 
and enterprises in Chile have been deleted in the 
current supplement. These deletions are a conse- 
quence of the effective action taken by the Chilean 
Government to eliminate Axis interests from the 
economy of the country. It is the previously an- 
nounced policy of the United States Government, 
to coordinate its Proclaimed List controls with the 
controls established by other governments. Simi- 
lar deletions will be made as rapidly as the effec- 
tiveness of the local controls in the various coun- 
tries makes the continued inclusion of particular 
names in the Proclaimed List no longer necessary. 


Proclamation of Double- 
Taxation Convention 


With Canada 


[Released to the press March 9] 

On March 6, 1945 the President proclaimed the 
convention between the United States of America 
and Canada, signed at Ottawa on June 8, 1944, for 
the avoidance of double taxation and the preven- 
tion of fiscal evasion in the case of estate taxes and 
succession duties. 

Statements with respect to the signing, the rati- 
fication, and the exchange of instruments of ratifi- 
cation of the convention were made on June 9, 
1944, December 21, 1944, and February 6, 1945.2 


* BULLETIN of Feb. 11, 1945, p. 199. 
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ILO Prepares for 1945 International 


Labor Conference 


OVERNMENT representatives from fifteen na- 
tions, employers’ delegates from eight 
nations, and workers’ delegates from eight nations 
attended the ninety-fourth session of the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labor Office which 
was held in London from January 25 through 31 
and made plans for the twenty-seventh session of 
the International Labor Conference to be held in 
or near Paris in September of this year. Since 
the United States Government representative, 
Carter Goodrich, was presiding as chairman, 
Isador Lubin served as substitute representative 
on the Governing Body. United States employers 
were represented by Clarence G. McDavitt. 
Robert J. Watt represented United States workers. 
Several important decisions reached during the 
session appear to lay the groundwork for further 
developments in the International Labor Organ- 
ization, of which the United States has been a 
member since 1934.” 

In an address of welcome, Ernest Bevin, British 
Minister of Labor and National Service, focused 
the attention of the Governing Body on relations 
between the International Labor Organization and 
the general international Organization. _ Bevin 
declared that the ILO should not be completely 
independent of the new world Organization but 
rather “should be a definite part of the organiza- 
tion in its constructive work for peace”. He also 
emphasized the demonstrated and potential values 
of the tripartite character of the ILO, in which 
representatives of employers’ and of workers’ or- 
ganizations join with representatives of govern- 
ments in seeking the solution of questions in which 
they are all concerned. 


*Mr. Wiesman is Chief of the International Labor Or- 
ganizations Branch, Division of International Labor, 
Social, and Health Affairs, Office of Commercial Policy, 
Department of State. 

* For the declaration of aims and purposes of the ILO as 
adopted at the twenty-sixth session at Philadelphia, see 
BULLETIN of May 20, 1944, p. 482. For special articles on 
the ILO, see Buttetin of Mar. 18, 1944, p. 257, Apr. 8, 
1944, p. 316, and Sept. 3, 1944, p. 236. 


By BERNARD WIESMAN’ 


The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals were welcomed 
by the Governing Body, which unanimously 
adopted the following resolution : 


“Whereas the 1941 and 1944 Conferences of the 
International Labor Organization have endorsed 
the ideals of the United Nations, 

“The Governing Body of the International 
Labor Office 

“(1) Welcomes the progress made in the Dum- 
barton Oaks conversations towards laying the 
foundations of a system of world security and 
expresses its earnest hope for the success of these 
efforts, upon which the peace and the hope of 
social and economic advancement throughout the 
world depend; 

“(2) Affirms the desire of the International 
Labor Organization for association with the gen- 
eral international organization now contemplated 
on terms which will permit the International La- 
bor Organization, with its tripartite character, to 
make its best contribution to the general effort 
of the organization of international machinery 
for the better ordering of a peaceful and prosper- 
ous world while retaining for the International 
Labor Organization the authority essential for 
the discharge of its responsibilities under its Con- 
stitution and the Declaration of Philadelphia.” 

In the discussions of the report of the Committee 
on Constitutional Questions which had presented 
the foregoing resolution, a general agreement was 
expressed as to the need for the effective improve- 
ment of working conditions in industrially back- 
ward countries in order that international compe- 
tition be on a fair basis consistent with the main- 
tenance of peace and social justice. 

The Canadian workers’ delegate pointed to the 
difficulties in the enactment of legislation in fed- 
eral states and suggested that conventions and rec- 
ommendations should be brought before the pro- 
vincial governments and reports secured of what 
action had been taken to put them into effect. The 
Governing Body requested the Standing Orders 
Committee to consider a suggested amendment re- 
garding the status at meetings of the International 
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Labor Conference of representatives of a state or 
province of a federal government. 

To provide expert consideration of the specific 
problems of major industries, including (a) fun- 
damental industrial relations problems during the 
conversion period and (b) longer-range problems, 
the Governing Body voted to proceed to establish 
on an international and tripartite basis an indus- 
trial committee in each of the following seven 


industries : 


Inland transport Metal trades (other 
Iron and steel than iron and steel) 
Textiles Building, public 
Petroleum works, and civil en- 
Coal mining gineering 


The United States is to be invited to send rep- 
resentatives to each of the committees, which will 
be convened as soon as the full composition of each 
committee is decided. The employers’ group voted 
against the proposal that the committees be tri- 
partite in character, since their delegates held that 
the committees should be bipartite in order:to pro- 
mote freedom of association and the development 
of responsible workers’ and employers’ organiza- 
tions. 

Some of the workers’ delegates indicated their 
belief that, especially in some nations, govern- 
ment participation is necessary to secure improve- 
ment of working conditions. In the decision to 
establish the committees, it was agreed that each 
committee would have the right to appoint bipar- 
tite subcommittees. 

In the discussions the hope was expressed that 
all of the United Nations would soon participate 
in the International Labor Organization. 

Discussion of the question of the Italian Gov- 
ernment’s request for readmission to the ILO re- 
sulted in a decision to refer the matter to the 
ninety-fifth session of the Governing Body, which 
would be in a position to make recommendation to 
the International Labor Conference, which con- 
stitutionally would have the authority to act upon 
such an application. In the meanwhile the Office 
was authorized to send a representative to Italy to 
provide ILO information to the Italian Govern- 
ment and the workers’ and employers’ organiza- 
tions, 

The Governing Body approved the recommen- 
dations of the Committee on Employment that the 
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International Labor Office should proceed to pre- 
pare statistical information on employment and 
unemployment, information on economic trends 
and information on national and international 
measures, plans and studies to achieve and main- 
tain a higher level of employment. The Office was 
also requested to collect and publish any available 
information on the physical and industrial re- 
habilitation of disabled workers irrespective of 
the cause and nature of disablement. Satisfaction 
was expressed with the announced purposes of the 
International Monetary Fund and of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment as well as of the resolution on the subject 
adopted at the Bretton Woods conference. It was 
decided not to make recommendations at this time 
regarding the proposed international conference 
on domestic policies of employment and unem- 
ployment pending the result of the consideration 
by governments of the resolution on this subject 
which was adopted at the Philadelphia conference 
in 1944, 

Unanimous approval was given to the recom- 
mendation of the Joint Maritime Commission, 
which had met in London earlier in January and 
which had recommended that a preparatory tri- 
partite technical conference of maritime nations 
be held in October in Europe. The Governing 
Body approved this recommendation and also the 
agenda for the conference, which is expected to 
prepare the way for a maritime conference session 
of the International Labor Conference to meet 
early in 1946 to consider draft conventions. Sub- 
jects for the technical annexes will include: 


(a) Wages; hours of work on board ship; 
manning ; 

(b) Leave; 

(c) Accommodation on board ship; 

(d) Food and catering; and 

(e) Recognition of seafarers’ organizations. 


The subjects of (f) social insurance, (g) con- 
tinuous employment, and (h) entry, training, and 
promotion will be dealt with if sufficient progress 
has been made in their preliminary consideration 
by special committees of the Joint Maritime Com- 
mission. 

It is proposed to invite 19 nations including the 
United States to send delegations to the prepara- 
tory technical conference. The possible addition 
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of other countries will be considered at the ninety- 
fifth meeting of the Governing Body, which will 
convene in June in Quebec. 

As of the conclusion of the ninety-fourth ses- 
sion of the Governing Body the agenda for the 
twenty-seventh International Labor Conference 
includes five items: 


Minimum Standards of Social Policy in De- 
pendent Territories 

Welfare of Children and Young Workers 

Constitutional Questions 

ILO Report on Employment 

Application of International Labor Conventions 


UNRRA Agreement 


Poland 

The Polish Ambassador transmitted to the 
Secretary of State, with a note dated March 7, 
1945, the instrument of ratification by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Poland of the Agreement 
for the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, signed in Washington on Novem- 
ber 9, 1943. The instrument of ratification, which 
was dated at London January 30, 1945, was de- 
posited in the archives of the Department of State 
on March 7, 1945. 


Aviation Agreements 


[Released to the press March 10] 
Costa Rica 

His Excellency Sefior Don Francisco de P. 
Gutierrez, Ambassador of Costa Rica, on March 
10 signed the following agreements concluded at 
the International Civil Aviation Conference in 
Chicago on December 7, 1944: 


Interim Agreement on International Civil 
Aviation 

Convention on International Civil Aviation 

International Air Services Transit Agree- 
ment (Two Freedoms) 

International Air Transport Agreement 
(Five Freedoms) 


Including Costa Rica, 42 countries have signed 
the interim agreement, 40 countries the conven- 
tion, 34 countries the transit agreement, and 22 
countries the transport agreement. 
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Regulations for Postal 
egulations for Postal and dl 


Telecommunications Activities, 
United States and Greece — 
e 


[Released to the press March 5] ment ar 
As of March 6, 1945 augmented postal and tale | MacArt 
communication facilities are possible between this § jans fre 
country and Greece, according to announcements § take pla 
of the Treasury and the Post Oflice Departments § permits 
Effective immediately, letters not exceeding one } *bove 1 
ounce in weight will be accepted for mailing to } facilitie 
civilians in Greece. Previously the mail service} Ther 
to Greece was limited to non-illustrated postcards, | notif 
Postage rates will be five cents for each letter and States, ) 
three cents for each card. | and to : 
Airmail, registration, money-order, special-de- “ae 
livery, and parcel-post services are not yet avail- seieal, 
able. Enclosures of currency, checks, drafts, or § triates | 
securities are prohibited. meet th 
Personal support remittances to Greece up to J coopera 
$500 a month for individual beneficiaries will be § underta 
possible as soon as banks in the United States are § as well 
able to make the necessary arrangements with § in toucl 
banks in Greece. Information regarding the} It is 
sending of such remittances may be obtained by § persons 
interested persons from their local banks or from  20t att 
the Federal Reserve Bank of their district. meeting 
With the exception of instructions relating to since 1¢ 

; F where ¢ 

support remittances and to the protection and unlikel: 
maintenance of property interests in Greece, com- * pst 
munications of a financial or business character f ;, een 
are restricted to the ascertainment of facts and many i 
the exchange of information. Treasury licenses § ayaijah 
are still required for communications containing ments ] 
instructions or authorizations to effect financial ing tra: 
or property transactions. the best 
As may be recalled, the State Department an- § ¢ver me 
nounced on February 3 that it was prepared to 
receive inquiries regarding the welfare and where- 
abouts of American citizens in the vicinity of 
Athens. The resumption of communications will 
now allow direct inquiries from persons in this’ 
country to their friends and relatives in Greece; 
however, in cases where normal channels are un- 
availing, the Department will accept requests to J The L 


. * ; iti , 
investigate the whereabouts of American citizens. og 













* BULLETIN of Feb. 4, 1945, p. 160. 
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Repatriation of Americans 


From the Philippines 


[Released to the press March 5] 

The Department of State and the War Depart- 
ment announce that General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur has commenced the evacuation of civil- 
jans from the Philippine Islands and that it will 
take place as rapidly as the military situation there 
permits and as space becomes available over and 
above military needs in the limited transportation 
facilities equipped to carry civilian passengers. 


The next of kin of persons being repatriated will 
be notified when their relatives reach the United 
States, but in order to meet security requirements 
and to insure the safety of the repatriates as they 
return, it will be impossible to give out information 
in advance regarding dates of arrival, ports of 
arrival, or names of vessels on which the repa- 
triates may travel. The American Red Cross will 
meet the repatriates as they arrive and with the 
cooperation of other appropriate agencies will 
undertake to give any needed emergency assistance 
as well as assistance in putting persons promptly 
in touch with their relatives. 


It is particularly emphasized that relatives of 
persons liberated in the Philippine Islands should 
not attempt to travel to port cities in the hope of 
meeting the repatriates at the port of debarkation, 
since it will be impossible to determine when or 
where debarkation will be effected and it is not 
unlikely that a repatriate might arrive home at 
the very moment that his relatives are traveling 
to meet him. Furthermore the repatriation of 
many individuals may be delayed pending the 
availability of accommodations or other develop- 
ments peculiar to individual cases. While await- 
ing transportation each person will be furnished 
the best accommodations available including what- 
ever medical care may be necessary. 


PUBLICATIONS 
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The Livestock of China. By Ralph W. Phillips, Ray G. 
Johnson, Raymond T. Moyer. Far Eastern Series 9. Pub- 
lication 2249. vi, 174 pp. 380¢. 
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The Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked Nationals: 
Revision IX, February 28, 1945, Promulgated Pursuant to 
Proclamation 2497 of the President of July 17, 1941. Pub- 
lication 2272. 371 pp. Free. 


The Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked Nationals: 
Cumulative Supplement No. 1, March 9, 1945, to Revision 
IX of February 28, 1945. Publication 2278. 20 pp. Free. 


What the Dumbarton Oaks Peace Plan Means. By 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Secretary of State. Conference 
Series 63. Publication 2270. 13 pp. 5¢. 


THE DEPARTMENT = 


a 
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Appointment of Officers 


H. Merrell Benninghoff as Assistant Executive 
Secretary of the Joint Secretariat, effective March 
8, 1945. The designation of Mr. Benninghoff as 
Executive Officer of the Office of Far Eastern 
Affairs is hereby superseded. 

Mrs. Corinne D. Morris as an agent of the De- 
partment of State for the purpose of taking appli- 
cations for seaman passports and administering 
oaths in connection therewith in the area of San 
Francisco, California, effective March 2, 1945. 


Foreign-Service Boarps 


Board of Foreign Service Personnel 


The following Assistant Secretaries of State will 
serve on the Board of Foreign Service Personnel, 
established by the act approved February 23, 1931: 


General Holmes, as chairman 
Mr. Acheson, as a member 
Mr. Rockefeller, as a member 


Board of Examiners for the Foreign Service 


The above-named Assistant Secretaries of State 
will also serve in the same capacities on the Board 
of Examiners for the Foreign Service. (The mem- 
bership of this board includes, in addition to three 
Assistant Secretaries of State, the Director of the 
Office of the Foreign Service, the Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Foreign Service Personnel, the Chief Ex- 
aminer of the Civil Service Commission, an officer 
of the Department of Commerce, and an officer of 
the Department of Agriculture.) 


These designations are effective as of January 
29, 1945. 
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Issuance of Foreign Service Regulations, 
Orders, and Instructions’ 


Purpose. The purpose of this order is to pro- 
vide for the issuance of Foreign Service Regula- 
tions, Foreign Service Orders, and circular instruc- 
tions to the Foreign Service. 

1 Authority of the Assistant Secretary of State 
in charge of administration and the Assistant Seo- 
retary of State in charge of Congressional rela- 
tions to prescribe Foreign Service regulations. 
The Assistant Secretary of State in charge of 
administration and, in his absence, the Assistant 
Secretary of State in charge of Congressional rela- 
tions, shall have the right to exercise the authority 
vested in the Secretary of State by law and Execu- 
tive order to prescribe, in the name of the Secretary 
of State, regulations governing the Foreign Serv- 
ice of the United States. 

2 Authority of the Assistant Secretary of State 
in charge of administration and the Director of the 
Office of the Foreign Service to issue Foreign Serv- 
ice Orders establishing, amending, or canceling 
notes to the Foreign Service Regulations, and to 
issue circular instructions to the Foreign Service. 
The Assistant Secretary of State in charge of ad- 
ministration and the Director of the Office of the 
Foreign Service shall each have the right to issue 
Foreign Service Orders establishing, amending, or 
canceling notes to the Foreign Service Regulations 
designed to set forth, explain, or interpret any 
statute, Executive order, regulation, decision, or 


* Departmental Order 1310, dated and effective Mar. 8, 
1945. 
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opinion enacted, prescribed, or made by any com. 
petent authority or designed to regulate matter 
of detail provided for in general by an Executive 
order or regulation, and to issue circular instruc. 
tions to the Foreign Service. 
Josep C. Grew, 
Acting Secretary of State, 


Consular Offices 


The American Consulate at Le Havre, Franc, 
was opened to the public on March 1, 1945. 


= THE CONGRESS || 


Authorizing the Naturalization of Filipinos. H.Rept 
252, 79th Cong., to accompany H.R. 776. 4 pp. [Favorable 
report. ] 

Amending Section 23 of the Immigration Act of Febr- 
ary 5, 1917. H.Rept. 253, 79th Cong., to accompany HR 
1104. 3 pp. [Favorable report.] 

Amending Section 334 (c) of the Nationality Act of 194, 
Approved October 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 1156-1157; 8 U.SC. 
734). H.Rept. 255, 79th Cong., to accompany H.R. 3% 
2 pp. [Favorable report.] 

Amending Section 201 (g) of the Nationality Act of 194. 
H.Rept. 256, 79th Cong., to accompany H.R. 388. 8 pp 
[Favorable report. ] 

Providing That Nationals of the United States Shall 
Not Lose Their Nationality by Reason of Voting Under 
Legal Compulsion in a Foreign State. H.Rept. 257, 79th 
Cong., to accompany H.R. 484. 3 pp. [Favorable report] 

Extension of Lend-Lease. H.Rept. 259, 79th Cong., to 
accompany H.R. 2013. 10 pp. [Favorable report.] 

Relief of Certain Basque Aliens. H.Rept. 265, 79th 
Cong., to accompany H.R. 1402. 4 pp. [Favorable report.] 

First Deficiency Appropriation Bill for 1945: Hearings 
Before the Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, House of Representatives, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
First Session, on the First Deficiency Appropriation Bill 
for 1945. ii, 761 pp. [State Department, pp. 524-045.) 
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